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FOREWORD 


This is the ninth in a series of research studies concerned with the 
analysis of selected economic, social or demographic aspects of the 
working population in Canada. Much of the statistical information on which 
this study is based was derived from supplementary questions attached to 
the monthly survey of the labour force conducted by the Labour Division 
of Statistics Canada. 


The study was prepared under the general supervision of Helen 
Buckley, Co-ordinator, Manpower Research and Development Section, 
Labour Division. 


WALTER HabDUunrPEL Tr: 
Chief Statistician of Canada. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this study is that segment of the Canadian labour force 
which can be called ‘‘long-hours’’ workers. These people either work long 
hours at their regular jobs or work over and above their normal workweeks 
as overtime workers or multiple jobholders. 


The concept of long hours is based on a socially accepted norm for 
hours of work, usually defined by government legislation and/or collective 
bargaining agreements. Any given definition of ‘‘long’’ may be somewhat 
arbitrary. In Canada, a workweek of 35 to 40 hours is regarded as normal 
for most kinds of workers, hence for purposes of this study 40 hours was 
taken as the cut-off point. Persons working 41 hours or longer are con- 
sidered ‘‘long-hours’’ workers. 


Thus defined, the long-hours workers in June 1967 totalled 2.6 million. 
They accounted for one third of all persons employed in the survey week 
and nearly 45% of all ‘‘full-time’’ workers (i.e. working more than 35 hours 
in a week). These data are presented in Tables 1A and 1B. It will be 
noticed that a very high percentage of the long-hours group reported up- 
wards of 45 hours and a sizeable minority worked 55 hours or more. 


TABLE 1A. Employed by Hours Worked in June 1967 


Hours worked Employed 
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TABLE 1B. Employed by Hours Worked in June and 12-month 
Average 1967 


Employed 


Hours worked 
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The long-hours workers can be classified into the following three 
categories: 


(a) Persons whose jobs require more than normal hours; 
(b) Persons who work overtime, with or without premium pay; and 


(c) Persons who work at two or more jobs and thus exceed normal hours. 


Besides forming an important segment of the labour force, the long- 
hours workers have been a subject of considerable controversy in labour 
and welfare economics.’ How can one reconcile the labour movement’s 
historic push for shorter hours with the modern workers’ well established 
regard for overtime with premium pay? Is it fair or equitable that a part of 
the labour force adds to its regular earnings by working longer hours — 
whether through overtime or a second job —when large numbers of workers 
are unemployed? Should limits on overtime and second jobholding be con- 
sidered as a means to reducing unemployment? Does overtime pay tend to 
depress wages? Is it more efficient for the firm to hire additional workers 
than to get additional hours of work from the existing work force? In 
general, what is the effect of overtime and moonlighting on efficient al- 
location of resources and distribution of income? 

The present study considers only a few of the possible topics. The 
main source of statistical material has been the special Supplement at- 
tached to the monthly Labour Force Survey in June 1967. These data are 
examined Within a framework which draws on the published reports of the 
Department of Labour and other publications concerned with hours of work. 


Concepts, Definitions and Limitations 


The magnitude of the long-hours sector, and its components, depends 
to a large extent upon the definitions adopted. Therefore, it is important to 
define terms and clarify the concepts used in the survey before presenting 
the findings. 


Long-hours workers — The notion of long hours assumes a norm about 
working hours. This norm itself can and does change over time, so that 
what was the ‘‘norm’’ a few decades ago is regarded as ‘‘long’’ today. The 
norm is also difficult to define with precision and this leads to a some- 
what arbitrary measurement of deviations from the norm. As stated earlier, 
for the purpose of this study the cut-off point was fixed at 40 hours per — 
week and anyone working longer was regarded as a long-hours worker. 


The 1967 survey provides two data sets: persons reporting above 40 
hours in the survey week (Tables 1A and 1B) and persons who ‘‘usually’’ 


: For a formal economic treatment of the topic see Frederic Meyers, ‘‘The 
Economics of Overtime’’, and Melvin W. Reder, ‘‘Hours of Work and the General 
Welfare’’, in Hours of Work, Clyde E. Dankert, Floyd C. Mann and Herbert R. 
Northrup (eds.) (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), pp. 95-110 and 179-97. 
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worked above 40 hours a week. Both these groups will be subjected to 
closer examination later in this study. 


For the study of trends in hours of work the definition has, of neces- 
Sity, been shifted to above 44 hours as the cut-off point, there being no 
historical series of sufficient duration for over 40 hours. 


Standard weekly hours —Standard or normal hours are the hours of work 
_ specified in acollective agreement or fixed by the employer for his workers. 
In many, though not all, cases the standard hours determine the limit 
beyond which any work is to be paid at a premium rate. 


Multiple jobholder—The survey counted as such any employed person 
if he (or she) reported working at two or more jobs during the week ending 
June 17th. It thus counted some of the normal turnover during the week — 
that is, movement from one job to another—as part of the moonlighting 
phenomenon. The magnitude of error introduced by this definitional weak- 
ness is likely to be small at an aggregate level but it could cause serious 
distortions in the reported extent of moonlighting in certain industries and 
occupations. 


The survey included persons holding two jobs even if both fell in the 
categories ‘‘self-employed’’ and/or ‘‘unpaid family worker’’. This hinders 
strict comparison with the United States whose definition restricts mul- 
tiple jobholders to those holding at least one job for wage or salary. 


Reference period — The magnitude of the population working long hours 
(or working overtime or holding two jobs) is also a function of the time 
period in question. The June 1967 survey used one week as a period of 
reference which is quite consistent with the practice of taking a one-week 
period for determining an individual’s labour force status. However, the 
number of persons who held two or more jobs or worked overtime at any 
time during a month (or a year) would be higher than the number in any one 
week. 


In a country like Canada, where seasonal factors still account for 
large fluctuations in employment and unemployment, the time of the year 
when the survey is conducted can have an important bearing on its out- 
come. The present survey was conducted in the middle of June when the 
economy comes out of the slack of the winter months but has not yet 
reached the peak of summer activity. A comparison of the June pattern for 
hours worked and the 12-month average for the same year (Table 13) Sug- 
gests that June can be regarded as an average month in this respect. 
Probably the June picture does differ from say, the winter months in its 
occupational and industrial distribution, but in terms of total numbers June 
can be taken as being reasonably representative. 


Limitations —The study has several important limitations besides 
those imposed by the definitions and concepts discussed above. Most im- 
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portant of these is the lack of any data on earnings. This precludes exa- 
mining directly the relationships between earnings and hours worked as is 
done in the American studies? in this area. In the absence of direct informa- 
tion, the present study will have to draw indirect inference about motiva- 
tion through proxy variables such as age, sex, marital status, occupation 
and industry. 


A serious handicap in dealing with multiple jobholders is the absence 
of any information on their second jobs. It is clear from the 1962 survey of 
multiple jobholders,? as well as from the United States studies,* that only 
in a small number of cases is the second job in the same occupation and 
industry as the first job. In most cases, the class of work status on the 
second job is also different. Thus a paid worker in his principal job might 
be self-employed in his second job. Information on the second job is of 
great importance in deciding whether or not the phenomenon has any detri- 
mental effect on job opportunities for the unemployed. 


A serious under-reporting of moonlighting may be expected because 
the practice does not find favour with some employers and unions. Certain 
self-employed moonlighters may also be reluctant to report themselves as 
such if they are not reporting their earnings for tax purposes. Unfortunately, 
a household survey alone cannot be used to estimate the amount of under- 
reporting; attempts to do so would have to be made through administrative 
data. 


A Brief Outline 


Chapter II provides a general background relating to hours of work in 
Canada. The historical data are scanty, incomplete and not Strictly com- 
parable over time; for the earlier years, estimates are taken from the works 
of individual researchers and in many cases are no more than broad 
guesses. More reliable estimates, based upon the data collected by the 
Department of Labour and Statistics Canada, can be provided for the period 
Since 1947. Though imperfect, these estimates do give an idea of the broad 
movement over time in hours of work. 


The causes of the historical decline in hours are analysed and con- 
trasted with the factors which appear to underlie the relative stability of 
recent years. This is followed by a description of the new patterns of 
leisure in the form of more statutory holidays, longer vacations and earlier 
retirement from the labour force. 


* Peter Henley, ‘‘Leisure and the Long Workweek’’, Monthly Labor Review, 
LXXXIX, No. 7, U.S. Department of Labor (July 1966), p. 723. 

° Harvey R. Hamel, ‘‘Moonlighting—An Economic Phenomenon’, Monthly 
Labor Review, XC, No. 10, U.S. Department of Labor (October 1967), p. 18. 

* Canada Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch, ‘‘Multiple 
Jobholding in Canada 1960-61”’ (mimeographed), 
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Chapter HI uses the data collected in the 1967 survey to study the 
personal characteristics of long-hours workers. It also examines the 
cyclical and seasonal behaviour of long-hours workers with the aid of 
historical series Spanning the previous 15 years. 


Chapter IV is a discussion of the economics of overtime and multiple 
jobholding. The prevailing theories, particularly in relation to labour sup- 
ply, are briefly summarized. The chapter includes a brief discussion of the 
impact of overtime and moonlighting on job opportunities for the unem- 
ployed. 


Chapters V and VI are devoted to the findings of the 1967 survey relat- 
ing to overtime workers and multiple jobholders. The report concludes with 
a summary of the findings and some broad implications for social and eco- 
nomic policies. 


CHAPTER II 


HOURS OF WORK AND HOURS OF LEISURE 


The Historical Trend 


The remarkable economic growth in Canada during the last hundred 
years was accompanied by a big change in labour market activity for most 
men. Hours of work declined sharply during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first half of this century. According to a royal com- 
mission report submitted in 1889,*° a 10-hour day was then the normal 
schedule in most factories and many workers put in considerably longer 
hours, although some were already working a 9-hour day. The commission 
also noted a movement towards shorter hours. From this it is inferred that 
working hours in 1870 must have been more than 65 per week. Firestone® 
estimated the workweek in manufacturing to be 57 hours at the turn of the 
century, 49 hours in 1930 and 44 hours at the end of the Second World War. 
Thus, this period of eighty years saw the workweek reduced by nearly 33%. 


Even this sizeable reduction appears to underestimate the actual de- 
cline for, during the earlier period, a high proportion of the labour force in 
manufacturing was employed on a piece-rated basis and worked consider- 
ably longer hours than the factory workers with standard hours. The earlier 
period would also have had a preponderance of owner-operators who also 
worked longer hours than time-rated workers. 


Causes for Historical Reduction 


There iS no unanimity among social scientists concerning the factors 
that led to a shortening of the workweek. It will be fair to say that a num- 
ber of factors were Simultaneously at work and it is difficult to isolate the 
influence of any one of them. 


To begin, it is readily granted that any major reduction in hours would 
not have been possible without the technological innovations introduced 
during this period. While trade unions might have obtained shorter hours 
without any loss of money wages, the shorter hours unaccompanied by 
matching increases in productivity would have led to higher labour costs 
per unit of output and a general rise in the price level, thus bringing down 
the level of real wages. Of course, even with constant technology some 
reduction in hours could have been accomplished without loss of output. 
When hours of work are 50 or more reduced hours may actually result in in- 
creased production due to such factors as the reduction in illness, acci- 
dents and absenteeism; the greater human energy available; and the elimi- 
nation of inefficient work periods.’ But a decline of the magnitude 
described —roughly, from 65 hours a week to 44—was clearly dependent on 
the advance in technology. 


* Royal Commission’s Report on the Relations of Labour and Capital in 
Canada, Ottawa, 1889, p. 37. 
> O.J. Firestone, ‘‘Canada’s Economic Development 1867- 1953’’, Income 
and Wealth, Series 7 (London: Bowes & Bowes, 1958), p. 207. 
David G. Brown, ‘‘Hours and Output’’, in Hours of Work, OD. Cilsei pe 155: 
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The introduction of more capital-intensive equipment and improved 
methods of production resulted in higher output per worker, and higher 
productivity enabled employers to accede to pressures for more wages 
and fewer hours. 


It is doubtful whether the free enterprise mechanism and market com- 
petition would have produced shorter hours of work in the absence of any 
external pressures.* The trade unions, liberal reformers and legislatures 
provided the necessary external stimuli and acted as prime initiators of the 
movement towards shorter hours. This movement was a major plank of 
Canadian trade unions in the nineteenth century —a plank frequently em- 
ployed to mobilise workers under the union flag.? The Royal Commission 
on Labour and Capital observed in 1889 that ‘‘some trades that have a 
thorough organization have managed to secure a reduction in the number of 
hours constituting a day’s work’’.*° The trade unions no doubt reflected the 
feelings of the workers: against the long and hazardous hours of work pre- 
vailing in those days and a willingness to take a part of their increased 
earnings in the form of greater leisure. They were aided in this cause by 
the liberal reformers of the era who saw in reduced hours and more free 
time an opportunity to educate illiterate workers and to raise the quality 
of workers’ lives in general. 


Changes in the industrial composition of the work force over the 80 
years were another factor responsible for reducing the average workweek. 
Industrial expansion meant a shift from farms, with long and irregular work 
schedules, to factories in the cities with shorter and regular hours of work. 
The result was a steeper decline in the average workweek than would be 
observed in the manufacturing sector alone. 


Legislation appears not to have been a major factor. The earliest laws 
regulating hours had very limited application; more comprehensive legisla- 
tion did not come until the nineteen-forties in some provinces and still 
more recently in others, with limits in all cases of more than 40 hours per 
week. Federal legislation, which applies only to workers in industries 
under federal jurisdiction, made its first appearance in 1965, providing a 
standard of 40 hours and a maximum of 48 hours. 


A study conducted in the early nineteen-sixties concluded: 


‘With the possible exception of early legislation affecting the hours 
of work of women and young persons in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and first decade of the twentieth century, hours-of-work legis- 
lation has had little impact on the course of the standard or scheduled 


8 Herbert R. Northrup, ‘‘The Reduction in Hours’’, Hours of Work, op. cit. 
Dp. 1 5 Gis 

° Sylvia Ostry cites a couple of examples of the early union fights for reduc- 
tion of hours in H.D. Woods and Sylvia Ostry, Labour Policy and Labour Economics 
in Canada (Toronto: MacMillan of Canada, 1962), Dp. 334-36. For a review of the 
role of U.S. unions, see Richard L. Rowan, ‘‘The Influence of Collective Bargain- 
ing on Hours’’, in Hours of Work, op. cit., pp. 17-35. | 

10 Royal Commission on Labour and Capital, op. cit., p. 38. 
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workweek in Canada with the exception of a few industries character- 
ized by very long hours.’’*? 


Probably of greater assistance to Canadian workers have been the 
reductions in the workweek taking place in the United States. This in- 
fluence was expressed through, among other things, the medium of inter- 
national trade unions, Canadian workers using the examples across the 
border to strengthen their own demands. It is also worth recording that, in 
recent years, the role of the American government has been more prominent 
thanthat of the federal government in Canada. In the United States, the Fair 
Labour Standards Act which imposed a limit of 40 hours a week dates back 
to 1938. 


The Recent Trend 


The period since World War II has seen a continuation of the historical 
trend towards shorter hours, albeit at a reduced pace. Table 2 shows that 
the standard workweek for plant workers in manufacturing industries de- 
creased by five hours between 1947 and 1967, with almost all of the de- 


11 W.R. Dymond and George Saunders, ‘‘Hours of Work in Canada’’, in Hours 
at Works op. eit.) Dp. 55-56. 


TABLE 2. Standard and Actual Workweek in Canada in Selected 
Years, 1947-67 


Standard workweek? 


Office Plant 
workers workers 


/ 


Actual hours 


Worked? 
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* Standard workweek relates to manufacturing. 

2 Relates to those wage-earners in manufacturing for whom a record of hours 
is kept. 

3 Relates to paid workers in the monthly Labour Force Survey. 

* Relates to all non-agricultural workers. 

5 Relates to 1951. 


Source: Standard workweek data for 1952 and later years were obtained from 
the annual Survey of Working Conditions in Canadian Industry conducted by the 
Canada Department of Labour. The data for earlier years were obtained from 
issues of the Labo ur Gazette, published by the Canada Department of Labour, 
Average hours paid data were obtained from the monthly Labour Force Survey and 


Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 72-003 Monthly) 
(Ottawa: Information Canada). 
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crease occurring by 1957. Office workers experienced a smaller decrease 
but they had shorter hours to begin with and still do. The evidence of the 
second ten-year period suggests that the standard workweek has stabilized 
at approximately 40 hours for plant workers and 37% hours for office 
workers. 


Table 2 also examines actual hours worked by wage-earners in manu- 
facturing industries during the same period. The second series differs in 
coverage from the one producing standard hours and gives a better repre- 
sentation to smaller establishments. A comparison of the two series reveals 
that standard hours declined somewhat more than actual hours worked. The 
difference reflects partly the amount of overtime work in manufacturing and 
partly the longer standard week in smaller establishments. 


The last column in Table 2 represents average hours worked by paid 
workers collected through the monthly Labour Force Survey. This series 
shows a greater decline than standard hours. The monthly Labour Force 
Survey covers all sectors of the economy (a few of which are not covered 
in the establishment series). It thus includes a higher proportion of 
part-time and casual workers whose numbers have grown rapidly during 
the period under discussion. Their shorter hours contribute to the lowering 
of average hours worked. 


Table 3 traces trends in standard and actual hours for persons working 
more than 44 hours in a week (as reported in the monthly Labour Force 
Survey). The proportion of employees working 45 hours or more declined 
from 39% in 1952 to 11% in 1967 and of those working 48 hours or more 
declined from 20 to 4%. This decline is further evidence of the reduction 
in standard hours for plant workers in manufacturing. 


TABLE 3. Percentage of Employees with Standard and Actual 
Workweek of More Than 45 Hours in Selected Years, 1952-67 


Standard hours? 


45 hours | 48 hours 
and over | and over 


Actual hours? 


55 hours 
and over 


45 hours 
and over 


Tererererrrrrererererr rrr errr eee 


ee meee cece recess eeereserseresesssesesresessesessrere 


ee ee reer were er eeeeeeseeeeseseeeseeeseore ee seee sere 


Pe mercer cersceeesereceseesseseseseseresesereerseeeee 


1 Relates to plant workers in manufacturing. 
? Relates to non-agricultural paid workers. 
3 Relates to 1951. 


Source: Same as for Table 2. 
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The actual hours worked, on the other hand, declined until 1957 and 
have remained more or less stable since that time. In 1967, more than 20% 
of employees were working more than 44 hours. Actual hours include over- 
time as well as multiple jobholding and their failure to decline as much as 
standard hours is an indication that many people are working longer hours 
than they are required to. 


It is noteworthy that the number of part-time and casual workers in the 
labour force (reflected in the series on actual hours) greatly increased 
during the period. Hence, the proportion of long-hours workers in 1967 
would have been higher than 20% if the composition with respect to part- 
time and full-time workers had remained unchanged. On the other hand, the 
monthly labour force series includes all sectors except agriculture whereas 
the standard hours series relates to the manufacturing sector alone which 
has experienced a greater improvement in hours than other sectors. 


Causes of Relative Stabilization of the Workweek 


The relative stabilization of daily and weekly hours can be attributed 
partly to the higher price of leisure in terms of foregone earnings. When the 
hours of work were long, the work strenuous and tiring and the wages low, 
the marginal rate of substitution of wages for leisure was quite low. How- 
ever, aS working hours declined, the work became less strenuous and 
wages went higher, the opportunity cost of additional leisure rose. Organ- 
ized workers now seem to want more wages rather than shorter daily hours. 
Frequently, industrial disputes are centred on the distribution of available 
overtime work among employees;*? some collective agreements in the United 
Kingdom even include a specified amount of overtime work as part of the 
overall bargain. 


The workers’ preference for more work is reflected in the difference in 
trends between standard and actual hours with respect to long hours shown 
in Table 3. As noted earlier, the decline in the proportion of employees 
working 45 hours or longer is much smaller than the decline in the per- 
centage who have to work these hours, apparently due to an increase in 
overtime and dual jobholding. 


It could be argued that more overtime does not imply a desire for more 
work Since it tends to be rewarded at a premium rate. But no such factor is 
in operation in the case of moonlighters who frequently accept a second 
job at less than the wage in their primary job. 


The weight of public opinion also seems to have shifted against a 
further reduction in working hours. In a public opinion survey (Gallup Poll) 
conducted in September 1969, a majority of the Canadian respondents 
were against reducing the workweek.}3 Significantly, there was no marked 
difference in this respect between the response of labour and of manage- 
ment executives. 


2 M.V. Reder, ‘‘The Cost of a Shorter Work Week’’, JRRA Nineth Annual 
Proceedings, 1956, p. 208. 
rae Sa Institute of Public Opinion, Press Release, Saturday, November 
st, ‘ 
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Another factor which argues against reduction beyond the 8-hour day 
is the reduced chance of productivity gain to be expected from it. Industrial 
accidents are now less frequently associated with fatigue arising out of 
long hours than in the past. A person working 40 hours a week has suffi- 
cient time to rest and maintain his health, helped, no doubt, by the ad- 
vancement of medical science. A reduction below eight hours, moreover, is 
likely to increase the proportion of ‘‘set-up’’ and ‘‘knockdown”’ periods" 
which would lower productivity. 


The last and perhaps the most important factor working against a 
further reduction in working hours is the change in patterns of leisure. 


Distribution of Lifetime Leisure 


The reduction in working life has alsocome informs otherthan a simple 
reduction in the workweek. The discussion so far has covered only working 
hours in a day and working days in a week, thus excluding other forms in 
which increased leisure has been taken such as more holidays, longer 
vacation, late entry into the labour force and earlier withdrawal from it. We 
turn now to briefly describe important developments in these areas. 


Paid holidays — The practice of paid holidays for plant workers was 
uncommon before the Second World War. A few holidays were observed in 
the factories but hourly-rated wage-earners were rarely paid for them. How- 
ever, by 1967 98% of non-office workers in Canada were in firms that pro- 
vided some paid holidays; office workers were all Similarly provided. As 
may be seen in Table 4 95% of these office workers and 84% of the non- 
office workers had eight or more holidays during the year. 


i DaviduG. Brown, op, cit., D. 156. ““Set-up’;.and “‘knockdown’? refer to time 
spent on starting and shutting off machines, wash up periods, etc. 


TABLE 4. Paid Statutory Holidays for Office and Non-office 
Workers in Manufacturing, 1951 and 1967 


Number of 
paid statutory Non-office} Office |Non-office| Office 
holidays workers | workers workers | workers 


eleige 3 100 
pce aises 19.4 3 1 
. saupuilees stoves pi Otoey hea aC aan 15.5 } 9.9 4 1 
: Se ee eee 9.9 13.2 7 3 
Peete ene We UGE Oe 37.8 57.2 42 41 
B nnn a r 57. 2 3 
Me Send be feicin8 Tao 1.3 
More than 9 ee rT 


; ti j ; 1967, Report No. 11, 
ource: See: Working Conditions in Canadian Industry ’s 
Pade roe Ue ach of i pede (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1968); anes hel sik 
Gazette, Canada Department of Labour (Ottawa: Information Canada, Octo 


November 1953), 
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Vacations —Workers today have longer vacations and they have to 
work fewer years to be eligible for them. The progress of plant workers has 
been particularly impressive in this regard. Table 5 gives a comparison of 
annual vacations available to workers during 1951 and 1967. In the latter 
year 90% of office and 80% of non-office workers were in establishments 
with provisions for three weeks of paid vacation; in 1951 percentages were 
55 and 46 respectively. In 1967 nearly two thirds of all establishments 
provided for four weeks and one fifth for five weeks of paid vacation for 
their long service employees; in 1951 almost no one was allowed a three 
week vacation before completing ten years of service. 


TABLE 5. Paid Vacations for Office and Non-office Workers 
in Manufacturing, 1951 and 1967 


Duration of 
vacation 


Office 
workers 


Non-office 
workers 


Office 
workers 


Non-office 
workers 


AV leastione Wee He sc) sleeecedeteeks shit 100 
ONE (WEC Kk Blues screen A: TL 
WO) WEEKS artes nce, fecptacetiamaurs amieeclorarene .9 98 
After one year or less of Service mice 91 
After two years or less of service oe 5 
After three years or less of service 8 2 
After five years or less of Service Ft 1 
ORIEL Sia: tieeatvecedie cae a eee eee 0 —_ 
PPHTOCR WC C10 S ie Ura. ce rsurea codes ec enantiomer eas 6 90 
After five years or less of service — — 20 
After ten years or less of service 4.1 49 
After fifteen years or less of Service 2a 
After twenty years or less of service 14.7 
COO CT S.A le vaceutaunnes cies See eee teens 12.0 
er AAA EM CRESS 8 OMe, So 2 ae oe 
athens Rg a teas Ay 


Source: Same as for Table 4. 


In addition, the practice of granting special leave to employees on 
such occasions as service anniversaries and retirement is becoming in- 
creasingly common. 


The trend towards longer vacations is also confirmed by the Labour 
Force Survey data shown in Table 6. The number of employed people not 
at work during the whole of the survey week increased by nearly 150% 


during the 20-year period. Those on vacation all week showed a nearly 
four-fold increase. 
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TABLE 6. Employed Workers Notat Work and on Vacation in Canada in 
Selected Years, 1947-67, Annual Averages 


Employed Per cent of on Per cent of 
Year Employed | but not ete s vacation | employed on 
at work vacation all 

work all week week 

"000 

PRET ea Aap encesaiatscewedocel | 3.2 65 13 
|e py i ore al pepe ay Reames 4.6 uo 1.9 
LISS NERC ESA eR nO 3.5 96 iy 
BLP eels pads ques mcices cian dbi sy 4.2 160 2.6 
BET Vesahesesdcideled nc sdg}Yond¥as. 5.3 237 362 


Source: The monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 


Late entry and early retirement—The last important increment to 
leisure has come about through people spending a smaller fraction of their 
life in the labour force. This shortening of the working life, both at the 
point of entry and at the point of withdrawal, is traced in Table 7. 


A male aged 14 in 1921 could expect to live for another 53 years, of 
which about eight years would have been spent outside the labour force. A 


TABLE 7. Average Number of Expected Years in Market and 
Non-market Activity of Canadian Male Aged 14, 1921-61 


Average expected number of years of 
Years 


ae remaining 

Labour force activity | to enter 

Year for all males Non- | Retire- labour 

De ment force 

In the (1)=(2) | (1)-(3) | (4)-(5) 

population 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

ESD Nal bal ob IB ech 53.5 45.2 48.6 | 8.3 4.9 3.4 
MS tarts es nee ycesda vers 54.3 Pg Wiha SB aaa gs 5.4 3.9 
S20 ge At or eee 55.0 44.9 49.0| 10.1| 6.0 4.1 
Gil lei! Bee bh cece es, ot, 56.3 44.4 48.8 11.9 7.5 4.4 
Ea LON) POOL CONE 57.2 43.8 48.9 13.4 8.3 5.1 


Source: Computed from data in Frank T. Denton and Sylvia Ostry, ‘‘Working- 
Life Tables for Canadian Males’’, 1961 Census Monograph Programme, Statistics 
Canada (Catalogue 99-555) (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1969). 
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male of the same age in 1961, however, could expect to live for 57 years 
and 13 years would be spent outside the labour force. Thus, during these 
four decades, five years of non-market activity were added to a man’s life. 
Two-thirds of this addition came through early retirement and the remainder 
through delayed entry into the labour force. The sharp decline in labour 
force participation rates of men under 25 and over 64 in recent years?5 
shows that this trend still continues. 


Optimization of Leisure 


The changing pattern of leisure suggests that people are not indifferent 
to how leisure is distributed. The optimum distribution of leisure seems to 
be a function of the amount of leisure itself and the avenues for non-market 
activity. 


. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the emphasis was 

on the reduction of long hours which, in some instances, were more than 
12 hours a day. Everyone stood to gain through reduced daily hours of 
work. The worker improved his health and quality of life and the employer 
gained through increased productivity. However, once the 8-hour day was 
achieved a further reduction in hours did not appear as attractive as other 
forms of leisure. Commuting from home to work and back again began to 
account for an increaSing proportion of the worker’s time. The productivity 
advantages flowing out of a reduction in daily hours also tended to disap- 
pear after this point. Therefore, the emphasis shifted to a 5-day 40-hour 
week which to this day is the norm for workers in most industries. 


A recent form taken by leisure has been more holidays, longer vaca- 
tions and more time spent outside the labour force. Annual vacations are 
popular as they enable the worker to get away from the monotony of his job. 
In many instances employers have adapted to this situation by shutting 
down the plant and giving a general vacation or by scheduling vacations in 
Summer and substituting students for their regular workers. 


Early retirement has emerged as the most important form of leisure in 
recent years. For some, it has been a forced withdrawal from the labour 
force causing considerable financial and emotional hardships. From the 
standpoint of society, however, considerable economic gains may flow from 
postponing leisure to later years. The process of aging generally renders 
older workers less productive than younger workers. These younger workers, 
in addition, may have embodied in them the latest forms of human capital 
(i.e., technical training, education, etc.). Higher savings combined with 
more old-age benefits also tend to reduce the labour supply of older 
workers. 


It is doubtful whether late entry into the labour force should also be 
considered as increased leisure. Higher educational requirements for an 


5 os Norman Davis, ‘‘Cycles and Trends in Labour Force Participation’’, 
Special Labour Force Studies, Series B No. 5, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-517 
Occasional) (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1971), Charts 6 and 7. 
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increasing number of jobs necessitate a longer period of schooling which 
is a form of non-market activity whose classification as leisure might be 
regarded as questionable. 


The Prospects 


While the standard week appears to have remained relatively stable 
Since 1957, the movement for the shorter workweek is by no means dead. 
The trade unions still pass resolutions in its favour’® and it is commonly 
suggested aS a measure to combat the impact of recession and automation. 


The industrial composition of the labour force has continued to shift 
from primary to secondary and from secondary to tertiary industries. There 
has also been an occupational shift from blue to white collar occupations. 
Both these types of shifts generally involve a move towards shorter hours 
and they are likely to continue in the future, thus bringing further reduc- 
tions in the average hours worked. 


The labour force has also become more heterogeneous during the post- 
war period with an increase in the number of part-time workers, particularly 
working housewives. From available evidence this trend is judged likely 
to continue in the future and this would mean a decline in the average 
workweek. It is also possible that the future standard workweek will be 
more flexible, with respect to both its length and schedule, to meet the 
requirements of the diverse elements in the labour force. 


The emergence of a 4-day week in many United States and Canadian 
establishments has introduced a new element in scheduling the workweek. 
The idea seems to be catching the imagination of an increasing number of 
unions as well aS management. The preliminary evidence suggests that 
both workers and management are happy with the new arrangement: the 
workers gain through longer weekends and less time and cost incurred on 
Commuting; the gains to management include lower absenteeism, higher 
worker morale and increased productivity through longer runs and reduced 
wastage of time. 


However, both unions and management have some misgivings regard- 
ing the 4-day week. The change generally has not involved a reduction in 
weekly hours of work and has meant a going back to the 10-hour day which 
the unions vigorously fought in the past. The unions are reluctant to go 
back to the old daily hours while employers are afraid that workers would 
demand an 8-hour day after the 4-day week is established. 


The speed with which the 4-day week is spreading indicates that it 
may be the dominant work pattern in the near future. But the unions are not 
likely to stop there and will probably press for an 8-hour, 4-day week, i.e., 
a 32-hour workweek. 


16 Richard L. Rowan, op. cit., pp. 24- 30. 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE REGULAR LONG-HOURS WORKERS 


The previous chapter traced the historic decline in working hours in 
Canada. After the mid-fifties the movement towards shorter hours slowed 
considerably; no great improvement is to be found in either average stand- 
ard hours or the average representing total hours worked by employees 
(Table 2). It was also shown that the improvement in standard hours —as 
measured by the declining percentage required to work long hours —has not 
been matched by the decline in the percentage of employees actually work- 
ing those hours (Table 3). This chapter focusses on the latter. 


The chapter is divided into two sections. The first presents the find- 
ings of the 1967 survey, giving the distribution of long-hours workers by 
demographic and some economic characteristics. The second section 
presents a statistical analysis of the cyclical and seasonal behaviour of 
long-hours workers. 


According to Table 1, approximately one third of all persons employed 
in the survey week worked more than 40 hours. Most of them worked 45 
hours or longer. Excluding persons working less than 35 hours, who can be 
roughly categorized as part-time, it can be said that nearly half the full- 
time workers put in long hours. 


To study the characteristics of long-hours workers it is preferable to 
select a group which has a longer association with the category than the 
Single survey week. In other words, we prefer to look at persons who 
usually work long hours. The 1967 survey identified paid workers reporting 
that they usually worked more than 40 hours per week; summary statistics 
for this group are given in Table 8. 


The new data set involves three changes from the earlier measure of 
long hours: first, it excludes the self-employed; secondly, it excludes 
persons with long hours in the survey week who do not usually work these 
long hours; thirdly, it adds persons who usuaily worked more than 40 hours 
but happened not to do so in the survey week. Exclusion of the self-em- 
ployed was bound to lower the percentage as well as the absolute number 
in the long-hours category because the self-employed as a group tend to 
work longer hours than paid workers. The effect of the other two changes 
would be offsetting. 


Table 8 Shows that approximately one quarter of all paid workers 
“‘usually’’ worked more than 40 hours. 


More than 80% of the Jong-hours workers were men. Table 9 shows that 
nearly 30% of male workers could be classified as long-hours workers whereas 
only 13% of the female workers can be classified as such. 
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TABLE 8. Paid Workers at Work During the Week Ending June 17 
1967, by Hours Usually Worked at Principal Job, by Sex, in 
Canada and United States 


Canada 


United 


Usual hours of work 
States! 


Male Female 


per cent 


“i United States data relate to May 1967. The figures relate to those actually 
working those hours during the survey week. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada and John 
Fenlon, “‘Patterns in Overtime Hours and Premium Pay’’, Monthly Labor Review, 
XCII,No.10, U.S. Department of Labor (October 1969), p. 43, Table 1. 


TABLE 9. Percentage of Paid Workers at Work During Week Ending 
June 17, 1967, Who Usually Worked 41 Hours or More, and 49 Hours 
or More at Principal Job by Age and Sex, Canada 


Ape 41 hours | 49 hours | 41 hours | 49 hours | 41 hours | 49 hours 

or more | or more Or more or more | or more | or more 

1224 VERTIS kbs Oe | 7.6 26.4 10.1 13.0 ee 
Rk Sy Reb BPR ne Boe i ee 32.0 14.1 aR an6 
2 ne re 24.3 2 a: aoe 11.4 14.5 4.8 
65 years and over . 26. 0 | 927 28.4 1i.6 -~ -- 
TGOLAYS oossics caves 24.4 9.6 yh) awe 12.4 13.5 4.0 


The difference between males and females is somewhat overstated 
because the latter would include a higher proportion of part-time workers. *’ 
But the males’ higher propensity to work long hours is understandable in 
view of the fact that a majority of female workers are married and this 
usually entails domestic responsibilities. The latter may involve a high 
marginal rate of substitution between market and non-market activity. 


17 A higher proportion of women as compared to men worked part-time during 
June 1967; the proportion of employed females working less than 35 hours was 


29.2% as compared to 12.4% for males. 
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The higher male propensity to work long hours was maintained in all 
broad age groups as well as in the two sub-groups of long-hours workers, 
namely, 41-48 hours and 49 hours or more. 


The proportion of long-hours workers did not vary with age except in 
the case of males between the ages of 25 and 44. The higher proportion in 
this age group seems to reflect the larger financial responsibilities of the © 
head of the household with a growing family. 


Long-hours Occupations 


Occupations vary in the degree of responsibility associated with the 
job, the opportunities available for extra work and the industries in which 
they are concentrated. Thus a manager’s responsibility often requires work- 
ing longer hours than others; a construction worker finds more opportunities 
during certain months of the year; farm workers are in a long-hours in- 
dustry. These are some of the occupations which are likely to have a higher 
than average proportion of long-hours workers. 


TABLE 10. Paid Workers at Work During Week Ending June 17, 
1967, Who Usually Worked 41 Hours or More, and 49 Hours 
or More at Principal Job, by Occupation, Canada 


41 hours or more/49 hours or more 
Occupation Total 
Number | Rate? Rate? 
*000 °000 % "000 Jo 

MAM GO CTIAN (ccremscsce eeseasteccosesnaceue ete seee pers 398 TD5 fo aS 70 17.6 
Professional and technical ....sssscssern 826 166). 2041) neta e..0 
Ese RN PRI eh ded I, Sheth 978 ae ieee wey 
RVC aaa Winciewe acco dees eee mane eR etnies eee 452 | 140 31.0 56 12.4 
BeETVI Ce and TECIOathON: «ceceseeun sp oteee aaecesene 785 202 250 76 2 a 
TTANSDONG -< Acrectee te cad ee asus cote tanec renee 316 148 46.8 ° 717 24.4 
COMMUN CATLOIN .c.scte te eee ae an susethas te cmteeegane 61 => li =e vee 
PRAT WOLKGIS vopearsecmasarered sancee satya tec rare 124 te 62.8 04 43.5 
LOg gers. HSHOMNeNs <CUGs “c,h acsenmerensos ates 65 40 61.5 4 3913958 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers.. 54 10 18. 5:4 3 ws 

Craftsmen, production process and re- , 

latediworkersiec. eee ere ee 133783 414 235 20 120 657 
Labourers and unskilled workers .......... ole 74 PS a Padi 6.6 
ATL OCCOPACIONS. voccccccscsssctecesssssee ween 6, 158 1, 502 24.4 593 9.6 


1 Obtained as percentage of workers in the occupation. 
-- Amount too small to be expressed. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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Distribution by broad occupational groups is given in Table 10.cAs 
expected, primary occupations (including farm workers, fishermen and 
loggers but excluding mine workers) showed the highest proportion of long- 
hours workers —more than three fifths worked longer than 40 hours and two 
fifths worked more than 49 hours. Outside the primary sector transportation 
had the highest proportion of long-hours workers —those usually working 
more than 40 hours accounted for 47% of the total and half of these worked 
more than 49 hours.** The managerial group also placed well above aver- 
_age. This group includes a large number of owner-operators who, like the 
self-employed, tend to work longer hours than other paid workers. 


On the other end of the spectrum are the clerical workers with only 7% 
working more than 40 hours and less than 2% working more than 49 hours. 
In the very large category of ‘‘craftsmen and production process workers’? 
23% worked long hours. This is a heterogeneous category which includes a 
broad range of occupations —from construction trades such as plumbers and 
electricians to assembly-line workers who make up a large proportion of 
employment in the manufacturing industry. 


Long-hours Industries 


Table 11 gives the distribution of long hours by industry. It shows 
wide fluctuations ranging from a peak of 64% in agriculture to a low of 12% 


18 Transportation covers a large number of occupations, some of which are 
air pilots, navigators and train and bus operators who conceivably have a lower 
proportion of long-hour workers as compared to other categories such as truckers 
and taxi drivers. 


TABLE 11. Paid Workers at Work During Week Ending June 17, 1967 
Who Usually Worked 41 Hours or More, and 49 Hours or More 
at Principal Job, by Industry, Canada 


Total 


Industry 
Number| Rate? | Number| Rate? 
: 000 *000 % ’000 
VWag WON UG Te. ae ne hy Sa cen 14 72 64.3 54 ; 
Forestry, fishing and trapping ............. 83 46 bo. 4 24 : 
Mines, quarries, Ol] Wells ay..iisiis..., 109 23 8121 -- -- 
WTR COMET soo ca cvcncnssseeueb gavnsscenossosone 15653 Si 18.9 91 5.5 
(OSE ou 1 a Se 396 124 ahead 51 12.9 
Transportation, communication and 
CETTE, IE SR SS a 608 138 22.7 62 1072 
ae US ES 4 eee oe A eee 964 318 33.0 109 Tt. 3 
Finance, insurance,real estate ........ : 285 49 Wie 24 8.4 
Community, business and persona 
ene Rhy RD cass ach ag steensse se sxee t, 502 366 24.4 154 a : 
PPAR OUTSET ATION) <n cccosocecsarsscosareosae’ 445 ie 11.9 ius: ; 
All PRGUSIFIGS csccie cts dni ae easeesnss 6, 158 1, 502 24.4 593 9.6 


d 
1 Obtained as percentage of workers in the industry. 
-- Amount too small to be expressed. i 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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in public administration. Generally speaking, industries with a high propor- 
tion of seasonal workers also employ a higher proportion of long-hours 
workers. Agriculture, forestry, and fishing recorded a majority of employees 
working more than 40 hours. Since these industries also include relatively 
large numbers of the self-employed who tend to work longer hours than paid 
workers, the overall proportion of long-hours workers in them might be 
higher still. 


Construction and trade are the other major industrial sectors with an 
above average proportion. Construction, too, is a Seasonal industry which 
is at its peak during the summer months. The trade sector encompasses a 
mixture of large and small establishments, many observing long working 
hours, particularly in the smaller communities. 


Nearly 20% of the manufacturing workers normally work longer than 40 
hours. Although this is below the overall average, it represents more than 
300,000 workers which is more than 20% of all long-hours workers. Manu- 
facturing includes many small non-unionized establishments whose em- 
ployees work beyond the 40-hour norm. 


Long Hours and Work Schedule 


Table 12 shows the relationship between long hours and ‘‘usual’’ time 
of work. Persons working on weekdays alone accounted for nearly 60% of 
all workers but only less than a third of the long-hours workers. They had 
the lowest rate (13%) of long-hours workers. On the other hand, a majority 
of those working on Saturdays worked longer than 40 hours. Most of them 


TABLE 12. Paid Workers at Work During Week Ending June 17, 1967, 
Who Usually Worked 41 Hours or More,and 49 Hours or More, Showing 
Number Who Usually Worked Nights, Saturdays and/or 
Sundays at Principal Job, Canada 


p 41 hours or-more | 49 hours or more 
ee of Total 
Number! Rate! |Number | Rate? 


"000 °000 ’000 % 

INS. ieee ro ee gee oD eae Pater. 348 58 24 6.9 
Saturdays SABRE yee SR OBESE Ee per RoR RY Poy PIAA £04 543 241 2007 
N@ehiS and Sattirdave wr....cnceiee ere: 301 121 67 Bein 
maturdays- and Sunday sit... c..ssderesavet-! 314 | 127 $5) 2oe0 
Nights, Saturdays and Sundays............. 496 167 102 20.6 
Not nights, Saturdays or Sundays......... 3,629 473 110 360 

All‘ schedules? .0.i-28..4i.cer vcs 6,158 1,502 593 9.6 


vt Obtained as percentage of total in the usual time of work categories. 
‘ Different schedules don’t add up to all schedules: ‘‘Sundays’’ and ‘‘Sundays 
and Nights’’ categories, being very small, are excluded from the table. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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would be on a six-day week. Those working at night and on Sundays as 
well as Saturdays comprised a high proportion with a long workweek. 


At first it seems surprising that those working regularly at night (but 
not on Saturdays) should have had a relatively small proportion of long- 
hours workers; however, this category is likely to include a large number 
of shift workers whose weekly hours follow the same pattern as those of 
weekday workers. 


Regional Differences 


The regional pattern in Canada suggests that usual hours of work are 
mainly a function of the degree of unionization which itself depends upon 
such factors as the industrial distribution of its workers and the size of 
its establishments. 


The distribution of long hours by region is shown in Table 13. There 
is a Substantial difference between Ontario and British Columbia on the 
one hand and all other provinces on the other. The Atlantic Region showed 
the highest proportion of long-hours workers with approximately a third 
working more than 40 hours. ThisS appears to be partially due to a con- 
centration of Seasonal economic activity. Quebec and the Prairies reported 
the same proportion of long-hours workers. The Quebec figures are likely 
to be inflated by the impact of Expo 67. The Prairies contain a higher 
proportion of farm workers who were earlier shown to work long hours. The 
lowest proportion was reported in British Columbia where only a seventh 
of all paid workers worked 41 hours or more. 


TABLE 13. Paid Workers at Work During Week Ending June 17, 1967, 
Who Usually Worked 41 Hours or More, and 49 
Hours or More, by Region 


41 hours or more | 49 hours or more 


Region Total 
Number Rate? | Number | Rate? 
I ’000 %o 
ee a ee es coca ennaeuwavordus Sere 70 ce ale 
ye ae aah Se ict Ns dado n osteo Wt ds onda’ 29.2 220 12.6 
BF Ve oA aeahaas yee ne ot Ee 19.4 its f(a 
pe ees la Dek pil eee ea, 29.4 93 10.2 
British Columbia 14.3 36 yo 
Canada 24.4 593 9.6 


1 Obtained as percentage of total workers in the region. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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Cyclical and Seasonal Behaviour of Long-Hours Workers 


It may be hypothesized that the number of long-hours workers in 
general, and overtime in particular, is sensitive to cyclical fluctuations in 
economic conditions. The assumption is that firms respond to changed 
economic conditions by increasing or reducing the amount of overtime work 
before new hirings or lay offs. This should reflect itself in the number of 
people working long hours. To test whether or not this is true three 
seasonally adjusted monthly series of long-hours workers were regressed 
on seasonally adjusted unemployment rates, with lags of zero, one, two, 
and three months.” The form of the regression and the estimates of coef- 
ficients are described in detail in Appendix A and the results are briefly 
discussed below. 


At Work 55 Hours and Over 


Multiple regression analysis yielded a high coefficient of determina- 
tion (R?=0.75) but this was due mainly to a high trend component. The 
regression coefficient of the ‘‘55 hours and over’’ category upon the unem- 
ployment rate was consistently negative but insignificant. This result 
remained unchanged when the unemployment rate was lagged up to three 
months. The workers in this category thus showed very little sensitivity to 
fluctuating conditions in the labour market. 


A large number of persons working these long hours are self-employed 
workers in trade and community and business services, and their work- 
ing hours are relatively little influenced by conditions confronting paid 
workers. Therefore, they are unlikely to be directly affected by any stimu- 
lation or cooling of the economy. 


At Work 45-54 Hours 


This class of workers is subjected to opposing pulls at two ends, 
given a change in the economic climate. During an upswing the numbers 
are diminished through an exodus into the category of 55 hours and over. 
The reverse phenomenon takes place during a downswing. However, since 
the category 55 hours and over was shown to be relatively insensitive to 
economic fluctuations, it follows that the category 45-54 hours should in- 
crease in numbers during a boom and decrease during a recession. 


The results of the regression analysis support this hypothesis. The 
number of workers in this category depends in a significant way upon the 
rate of unemployment and a 1% reduction in the unemployment rate is as- 
sociated with an increase of 40,000 people in this group. This result is 
insensitive to lags of up to three months in unemployment, both with 
respect to the level of significance and to the magnitude of change asso- 
ciated with a 1% change in the unemployment rate. 


1° The three series which cover workers in all non-agricultural industries 
including the self-employed are persons working 55 hours and over, 45 to 54 hours, 
and 41 to 44 hours. 
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At Work 41- 44 Hours 


This category, too, is affected by opposite pulls at its two ends by a 
Change in economic conditions. However, unlike the previous category, the 
effect of the movement to and from the next higher category is not negli- 
gible. The category 41-44 hours may also be presumed to be affected by a 
movement of paid workers to some marginal occupations as self-employed 
workers during a recession and by an opposite movement during the pick- 
up of economic activity. On balance, the opposite effects seem to cancel 
each other: the regression coefficient of 41-44 hours upon unemployment 
is negligible and statistically insignificant. 


Seasonality 


The severe climatic conditions affect a large segment of economic 
activity in Canada and are reflected in most economic series, including 
employment and unemployment. It is worth examining how seasonality 
affects long-hours work. Seasonal indices for the number of persons work- 
ing 45 hours and over and 55 hours and over were computed for the years 
1953 and 1968 on the basis of data available for the two series since 1953. 
These are shown in Table 14. 


TABLE 14. Seasonal Indices for Non-agricultural Workers Working 45 
Hours and Over, and 55 Hours and Over in 1953 and 1968, Canada 


45 hours 55 hours | 45 hours 55 hours 


and over | and over | and over and over 
[EB Wee 2s AME Ae nei ee a ae 95.6 S822 Od 90.7 
(USC ULL Oh 200 6a oi i i ee 94.4 89.5 96.6 91.8 
i TC Ss ce Rae ae eR ee ae as 92.0 Sia 96.0 93.6 
UNV iy ly Re aS ener ee 92.3 85.9 96.3 95.1 
De ay ea ates Meee 3748 se, Gee sv iedede «Widadas estes O87 95.4 102.4 101.9 
CUMIN ee ES AEs vv cacnoscnen iste aves 104.6 Lise ba pS Het 
EE a ene te cee a Pel oss «cu deseaseus okarwodsiscva 103. 0 114.7 100. 6 sates 
PORN BM ag oe 8 oss Sig dakias vue stnsevnces 104.8 114.3 10521 107.8 
peace cins wa stesaie sake ows 106.5 110.6 112.2 114.2 
GOL Te 1: nS Sa ee ee ere oe 109.3 i256 S1a2 87.9 
POV Ce, Fhe; har seer eect bene tendngebion oo 106.6 107.21 95.4 93.7 
(CISYE TSC Wel) 00 er 97.0 90. 2 105. 9 103.7 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 
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Both series dispiayed statistically significant seasonal behaviour 
although the patterns of seasonality changed substantially over the period. 
Changes in the seasonal pattern stem from changes in the composition of 
the labour force, new technological developments and public policies 
affecting seasonal industries. The two series were affected differently by 
these changes. The 55 hours and over series Showed smaller fluctuations 
in 1968 than in 1953. The 45 hours and over series moved in the opposite 
direction; the peak and low values of the index in 1968 were 112 and 81 
respectively, aS compared to 109 and 92 in 1953. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ECONOMICS OF OVERTIME AND MULTIPLE JOBHOLDING 


This chapter briefly Surveys the prevailing economic theories about 
overtime and multiple jobholding. It will serve as a background for the 
empirical findings of the next two chapters. 


Overtime and Labour Supply 


A higher wage, according to traditional economic theory, affects the 
Supply of labour in two ways. On the one hand, the higher income from 
higher wages creates a demand for more leisure (income effect); on the 
Other, the higher wage rate makes leisure more expensive (substitution 
effect). The latter —work instead of leisure —should normally be the larger 
of the two because the proportional increase in total income is relatively 
small compared to the increase in the wage rate which determines the 
Substitution effect. Thus, the introduction of overtime should generally 
result in an increase in the amount of labour offered. ”° 


This is readily observed by the willingness of most workers to work 
longer for premium payment. What is not so obvious is that, using similar 
analysis, it can be shown that more hours will be supplied for work at a 
given rate which is a combination of straight pay and overtime.”! 


The above analysis holds true for workers who can be regarded as 
‘‘fully employed’’ before the introduction of overtime payment —that is, 
whose marginal rate of substitution of work for leisure equals the straight 
time wage rate. What about workers who consider themselves as ‘‘under’’ 
or ‘‘over-employed’’ at the going wage rate? The person who is willing to 
offer more hours of work at the prevailing wage (the ‘‘under-employed’’) 
will obviously be even more willing at a premium rate as his marginal rate 
of substitution of work for leisure was already higher than his wage. 


The reaction of the ‘‘over-employed’’ worker who would like to trade 
some work for more leisure at his current wage is less predictable. Unlike 
the ‘‘fully’’ and ‘‘under-employed’’, his marginal rate of substitution of in- 
come for leisure is higher than the current wage and he is forced to “‘over- 
work’’ because of institutional or legal factors controlling his hours of 
work. His willingness to offer more hours would depend upon the rate at 
which overtime work is rewarded. He would offer more hours if the premium 
rate more than offset his preference for leisure for the last hour worked at 


the straight time rate. 


Supply of Family Labour 


While overtime pay will lead most persons to offer more labour, its 
effect on the labour supplied by the family may be the opposite to cits 
effect on the individual. If the family has fixed aspirations, there might be 


2 Richard Perlman, Labor Theory (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1969), p. 34. 
21 Frederic Meyers, op. cit., p. 99. 
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an exchange of work and leisure between members of the family. The 
husband, whose income is usually higher than that of other members of the 
family, may decide to work longer himself as a result of overtime but this 
may cause a complete or partial withdrawal of the secondary workers from 
the labour force. However, overtime is generally symptomatic of a tight 
labour market and in that situation the secondary worker also tends to have 
more and better job opportunities. The net effect of overtime on the supply 
of family labour is an empirical question which has not yet been investi- 
gated. 


Overtime and a Shorter Workweek 


The discussion so far has explored the effect on labour supply of 
introducing a premium payment for hours worked beyond the norm, assum- 
ing no change in the basic wage rate. However, if the introduction of over- 
time is accompanied by an increase in the straight time wage rate — which 
will be the case if the nominal workweek is reduced without any reduction 
in weekly pay—the income effect could no longer be considered small. 
Thus, the simultaneous introduction of overtime and a shorter workweek 
could actually lead workers to offer fewer hours, although overtime alone 
would almost always cause them to supply more. 


Demand for Overtime 


The demand for overtime depends upon conditions confronting firms in 
labour and product markets. To illustrate, let us suppose some evidence of 
an increased demand for a product in response to which the firm wishes to 
expand production. If, in the first situation, the firm has few workers on 
lay off it would probably find it more advantageous to increase production 
by utilizing its existing work force more intensively, through overtime, 
than to bear the cost of hiring and training additional workers. On the other 
hand, should the firm already have a large number of workers on lay off it 
would be more advantageous to recall these workers Since hiring and train- 
ing costs would be minimal. 


Suppose, then, that the increase in demand is sustained. With no more 
workers on lay off, the firm has to choose between regular overtime from 
existing staff and additional hirings from outside. The choice would depend 
on comparative costs. The cost of overtime would be the premium payment 
plus any income related fringe costs, such as pensions; the cost of addi- 
tional hiring would include search cost, recruitment, training and fringe 
costs related to numbers. ?? 


Some calculations of comparative costs based on U.S. data are avail- 
able.** Assuming an overtime rate 14 times the basic wage, the study cited 
concluded that overtime from existing staff would cost more than the same 


a Joseph W. Garbarino, ‘‘Fringe Benefits and Overtime as Barriers to Ex- 
panding Employment’’, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, XVII, No. 3, New 
York State School of Industrial Labour Relations (April 1964), pp. 426 - 441. 

43 [bid., pp. 433- 436. 
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amount of labour obtained through additional hiring. Of course actual 
Situations may vary widely. The study cited included two assumptions that 
are unlikely to have universal application: (a) that additional hirings will 
not affect the wage rate and (b) that there are no turnover costs. However, 
these may be considered a reasonable approximation in cases where ex- 
pansion is peculiar to the plant or to a particular sector of the economy.” 


It is conceivable that the firm would prefer overtime even where the 
comparative costs favour additional hirings. This could happen if the firm 
anticipates large employee-related (as opposed to earnings-related) fringe 
benefits in future legislation or collective agreements. 


Supply of Multiple Jobholders 


A worker who is ‘‘fully employed’’ on his principal job (in the sense 
that his marginal rate of substitution between work and leisure equals his 
wage for the last hour worked) will not seek additional work unless in a 
second job with a higher hourly wage rate. An ‘‘over-employed’’ worker 
has even less cause for seeking a second job unless at an hourly wage 
sufficiently high to compensate for the difference between his marginal 
rate of substitution (of work versus leisure) and the wage rate in his princi- 
pal job.25 An ‘‘under-employed’’ worker, on the other hand, is prepared to 
work more hours than are available to him at the ongoing wage. He would, 
therefore, be willing to work even at a lower wage in a second job. 


To the extent that the motivation is economic, moonlighting would 
have the following major determinants: 


1. Opportunity: The factors that favour a person in finding his first job 
also, in general, favour him in finding a second job. The multiple job- 
holder tends either to possess some skill in short supply (e.g. profes- 
Sional consultants) or to be willing to accept a lower price for his serv- 
ices than the going rate (e.g. household services such as plumbing, 
carpentry, moving, painting, and electrical repairs). 


2. Flexibility of work schedules: Flexible schedules for both the primary 
and the secondary job are an important determinant of availability for 
work on the second job. The chances improve considerably where the 
primary occupation is one such as farming or truck- or taxi-driving which 
often permits the taking on of additional work during the day. 


3. Part-time work: It is important that the secondary work be available on 
a part-time basis. A majority of moonlighters work less than 15 hours a 
week on their second jobs. This is one of the reasons why most of the 
secondary jobs (other than self-employment) are in the service sector 
and relatively few are in manufacturing. 


: ‘ ifi f labour which 
24 If this particular plant or sector employs a specific type o 
is in short supply in spite of overall unemployment, the firm may have to incur 


sizeable wage and turnover costs. 
25 However, non-pecuniary circumstances Can, and do, cause a worker to 


accept a secondary job with a lower wage but higher job satisfaction. 
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4. Availability of overtime: Given a choice between overtime and moon- 
lighting, most workers would choose the former. It generally carries 
premium pay, whereas moonlighting frequently entails accepting a second 
job at a lower wage. Moonlighting may also involve moving from one job 
location to another which means commuting time and expense. And 
finally, overtime may be accepted without fear of social disapproval 
from either employers or unions which is not the case for moonlighting. 


Demand for Moonlighters 


The demand side of multiple jobholding has received little attention 
from economic theorists. Unlike overtime, the ‘‘demand’’ for moonlighting 
is very difficult to separate from that of part-time or odd-hours workers in 
general. Moreover, only a part of the demand for multiple jobholders stems 
from business firms, whereas overtime is wholly created by them. There- 
fore, one can only point to a few factors that determine the demand for 
moonlighters in a general way. 


Since much of the moonlighting is of a part-time nature the dual job- 
holders are, to some extent, competing against part-time and casual 
workers. This would be particularly true of unskilled job sectors such as 
in retail services. Therefore, the demand for moonlighters might be ad- 
versely affected by say, a higher influx of married women and students 
into the part-time labour market. 


Another consequence of the part-time character of the bulk of moon- 
lighting is that its demand will increase with the expansion of industries 
such as trade which offer opportunities for part-time work. 


Finally, the demand for moonlighters would depend upon the differ- 
ence in the wage rate for regular workers and that of the moonlighter —the 
greater this difference, the higher would be the demand for moonlighting. 


CHAPTER V 


OVERTIME WORKERS 


Overtime was the second largest category of long-hours workers in 
the 1967 survey —a total of 695,000 persons, as compared to the 1% million 
who reported usually working more than 40 hours. 


To qualify as an overtime worker the respondent had to be an em- 
ployee and he had to be working more than his usual workweek on his 
regular job. Thus the category excludes the self-employed who put in long 
hours that week and many paid workers whose long hours are regarded as 
usual. On the other hand, some persons working less than 40 hours would 
be counted as overtime workers. | Aa 
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The number of overtime workers was several times the number of 
multiple jobholders (to be discussed in the next chapter). However, the 
former appear to have achieved greater acceptability and caused less 
public controversy than the latter. 


Table 15 presents the summary statistics from the 1967 survey. 
Overtime workers made up 11% of all paid workers and a somewhat higher 
proportion if part-time workers were to be excluded from the total. Nearly 
half of the overtime workers did not get premium pay for additional work. 


Comparisons with U.S. data suggest that premium rates are much more 
widely used in that country in compensating overtime workers. According 
to Table 8, Canadian and American workers have a similar pattern of hours 


TABLE 15. Overtime Workers and Premium Paid Workers by Sex 
for Week Ending June 17, 1967, Canada 
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Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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worked. Yet only one in five Canadians working 41 hours or more received 
premium pay as compared to two in five for the American workers.*® Thus, 
in June 1967 a Canadian working more than a 40-hour week had only half 
as much chance of being paid a premium rate as his American counterpart. 


Table 15 also gives overtime rates (overtime workers as a percentage 
of total paid workers) separately for men and women. A male employee was 
nearly three times as likely to be working overtime as a female employee. 
Confining the comparison to full-time workers only, we find that 7% of the 
women worked overtime as compared to 16% of the men. 


Not only were male workers more likely to work overtime, they were 
also more likely to be paid at a premium rate: 54% of the male overtime 
workers received premium pay as compared to only 38% of the females. 


Usual Workweek and Overtime 


The likelihood of a person working overtime increased with the usual 
hours of work at the principal job. A person who usually worked more than 
48 hours was nearly twice as likely to work overtime as one who worked 
less than 40 hours (Table 16). This apparently curious phenomenon can be 
at least partially explained by the fact that occupations with long hours 
tend to be outside both collective bargaining and legislation. As has been 
shown in Chapter III, long-hours workers are heavily represented at the 
managerial and professional level and also, at the other end, by sales and 
service occupations. 


An examination of ‘‘premium paid’’ rates tends to confirm this expla- 
nation. AS shown in Table 16, a premium paid rate represents the number 


7° John Fenlon, ‘‘Patterns in Overtime Hours and Premium Pay’’, Monthly 
Labor Review, XCII, No. 10, U.S. Department of Labor (October 1969), p. 45. 


TABLE 16. Overtime and Premium Paid Rates of Paid Workers at 
Principal Job, by Sex, for Week Ending June 17, 1967, Canada 


Usual hours 


worked at 2 foe S ae 
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41-48 hours 


; Overtime workers as a percentage of paid workers. 
Premium pay recipients as a percentage of overtime workers. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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receiving premium pay as a per cent of all overtime workers in the group. 
We find that, for persons who usually worked 40 hours or less, the premium 
paid rate was 58% which is approximately twice as high as the rate for 
persons usually working 49 hours or more. This Suggests that, for one 
reason or another, workers with very long normal hours tend to be excluded 
from collective agreements and, hence, from premium pay. 


The fact emerges that people who work the longest—that is, work 
overtime in addition to an already long workweek—are also those least 
likely to be paid a premium for the extra hours. Workers in the long-hours 
occupations and industries might be seen as a pool which, in any week, 
will contain persons working longer than normal hours without being paid 
at a premium rate. 


Personal Characteristics 


The proportion of overtime workers varied substantially with age, sex 
and marital status. Men showed a higher overtime rate than women in all 
age groups and also a higher proportion receiving premium pay in all age 
groups except teenagers (Table 17). 


Men in the age group 25-34 showed the highest overtime rate and, 
together with the 35-44 age group, accounted for more than half of all 
Overtime workers. The rate was the lowest for teenagers, rose sharply to a 
peak in the 25-34 span and declined gradually thereafter. 


Higher rates for men in the prime working years suggest economic 
motivation for overtime work. For a typical man, the late twenties and 
early thirties is a time of family formation with acute financial pressures, 
in some cases aggravated by the wife’s withdrawal from the labour force. 
It is also probable that men in this age group have a greater capacity to 
work longer and possibly a greater opportunity. The decline in the over- 
time rates of older men could be as much due to the unavailability of 
extra hours of work and diminishing skills and energy as to the absence 
of strong economic motivation. 


The pattern of female overtime by age is similar to the male. The 
rate rises from a low of 4% for teenagers to a high of 6% for the 25-34 
years group, declining steadily thereafter. 


The proportion of overtime workers receiving premium pay is less 
sensitive to age and sex than is the overtime rate. Still, fewer female 
overtime workers in all age groups receive premium pay compared to men. 
This difference is particularly marked in the age groups 20-34 and 45 
and over. Both male and female workers aged 45 years and over were less 
likely to receive premium pay than younger workers. 


It is somewhat surprising that the proportion of teenage workers 
receiving premium pay was not lower than that of older workers. It might 
have been expected that they would be less likely to obtain overtime 


work with premium pay. 
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TABLE 17. Overtime and Premium Paid Rates for Paid Workers for 
Week Ending June 17, 1967, by Age and Sex, Canada 


Overtime rate Premium rate 


Age group 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


TABLE 18. Overtime Rates for Paid Workers by Age, Sex and 
Marital Status for Week Ending June 17, 1967, Canada 


Male Female Both sexes 
Age group | 

Married Married! Others | Married| Others 
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-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


A study of overtime rates by marital status supplies further evidence 
of economic motivation. The rate for married men was higher in the aggre- 
gate as well as in each age group. Married workers in the age group 20-24 


years showed the highest overtime rate followed by those in the 25-44 
age group. 
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Married female workers showed a lower Overtime rate relative to 
single and formerly married women. This finding holds in the aggregate 
as well as for each age group. The highest overtime rate was shown by 
the currently unmarried women (i.e. single, divorced, separated and widow- 
ed) between 25 and 44 years of age. Many women in this group can be 
presumed to be supporting a family and Subject to the same pressures as a 
married man, while single women without a family to support are relatively 
free of the constraints and responsibilities of housekeeping. 


Overtime by Occupation and Industry 


Overtime rates by broad occupational groups are shown in Table 19. 
The highest rate, 17%, occurs in the managerial group which, as noted in 
Chapter III, also reported ‘‘usual’’ hours that were above the average. 
‘‘Overtime’’ in its accustomed meaning is perhaps not really applicable 
in the managerial case, but they were picked up as overtime workers in 
the survey because they were working beyond usual hours. The number of 
managers receiving premium pay was very small. It is evident that man- 
agers, aS a group, include a large number working long hours, whether 
usually or on occasion, and doubtless such factors as responsibility, 
competition, desire for advancement and fear of failure play a larger role 
than overtime pay for extra hours worked. 


Professional and technical workers showed the same overtime and 
premium pay patterns as the managerial group. It may be assumed that, 
by and large, similar motivational factors are involved in the case of 
many professionals such as accountants, scientists and teachers. 


Clerical, service and recreational workers registered the lowest 
Overtime rate—less than 6%. Work of this kind is generally less subject 
to fluctuations than work in production or assembly and the fluctuations 
which do occur may often be anticipated and planned for. If more staff is 
needed, employers may find it cheaper to hire part-time workers rather 
than use existing staff more intensively. Workers in these groups tend to 
be easily hired and trained. Another contributing factor may be the emer- 
gence of agencies providing temporary office workers in most big cities. 
Also on the supply side, clerical and service occupations contain more 
female workers than most and women are probably less interested in, or 
less available for, extra hours than men. 


Sales occupations, too, had a low overtime rate. This category con- 
sists of basically two types of workers: (a) salesmen and women in retail 
outlets such as department stores and supermarkets, and (b) commercial 
travellers, sales personnel in automobile dealerships, insurance, stocks, 
mutual funds, etc. Most workers of the first type either work a normal 
full-time week or part-time, although some of them, particularly in the 
smaller communities, may be presumed to be regularly working long hours. 
Workers of the second type tend to have long and unregulated hours of 
work. Many work on a;ccmmission basis, or a salary plus commission, 
and the incentive of premium pay is therefore less important. 
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TABLE 19. Overtime and Premium Paid Rates of Paid Workers for 
Week Ending June 17, 1967, by Occupation, Canada 


Premium 
paid 
rate 


Received] Over- 
premium 
pay 


Worked 
overtime 


Occupation 
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1 Includes craftsmen, production process and related workers, miners, labourers 
and unskilled workers. 

? Includes farmers and farm workers, loggers and related workers, fishermen, 
trappers and hunters, quarrymen and related workers. 

-- Amount too small to be expressed. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


TABLE 20, Overtime and Premium Paid Rates of Paid Workers for 
Week Ending June 17, 1967, by Industry, Canada 
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1 Includes insurance, real estate, community, business and personal services, 
and public administration. 
-- Amount too small to be expressed. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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Blue collar workers, a category which covers most workers in mining 
construction and manufacturing, showed the highest proportion of premium 
pay receivers and an above average overtime rate. Roughly one third of 
all paid workers fall into this category. Yet nearly two thirds of all workers 
er aoe premium pay and over 40% of all overtime workers were blue 
collar. 


Overtime and premium paid rates by industries are shown in Table 
20. Generally speaking, the industries fall into two groups. Relatively 
high overtime and premium paid rates were noted in mining, manufacturing, 
construction and transportation. Mining and manufacturing alone, while 
constituting less than 30% of all paid workers, accounted for 36% of those 
working overtime and half of all workers receiving premium pay. The 
primary industries and the most tertiary groups were the ones with lower 
proportions. 


To summarize the occupation-industry findings, paid workers may be 
divided into four broad categories. The first of these contains managers 
and professionals in all industries, many of whom prefer working longer 
hours or whose responsibilities require them to do so. These occupational 
groups show high overtime but low premium paid rates. In a similar position 
would be salesmen and women in trade and other industries whose earnings 
are related to volume of sales and who, therefore, have a built-in incentive 
for working long hours. 


In the second category are blue collar workers in manufacturing, 
mining, construction and public utilities who are usually covered by 
union-negotiated contracts which generally stipulate a 5-day, 40-hour 
week and overtime with premium pay for any work beyond that limit. The 
blue collar group shows a relatively high incidence of overtime work paid 
at a premium rate. 


The third category consists of clerical occupations and workers in the 
low paid service occupations such as waitresses and maids. They are 
characterized by a majority of female workers, many of whom have a part- 
time or intermittent participation in the labour force (and presumably 
include a significant proportion of teenage workers as well). 


The last broad group would contain poorly paid workers in industries 
and occupations with traditionally long hours which lie outside the juris- 
diction of collective bargaining. These workers have long standard hours 
and they may also work overtime without receiving premium pay. These 
would include paid workers on farms or in stores and small firms of various 
types. These small firms are found in most sectors including manufacturing. 
‘ich of the future reduction in the regular working hours, perhaps ac- 
companied by greater use of overtime with premium pay, can be hoped for 


among these workers. 


It should be borne in mind that the above categories were created on a 
very rough basis and they are not characterized by complete homogeneity. 
The data are too aggregated to make a precise judgement as to which 
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category an occupation or industry belongs. These broad groupings contain 
many sub-groups whose behaviour can be quite different —even contradicto- 
ry —to the broad category in which they are included. 


Overtime and Work Schedules 


Do paid workers who usually work at night and on weekends differ in 
their overtime behaviour from those who usually work on weekdays only? 
It may be hypothesized that those who work at night and on weekends have 
a greater economic motivation in as much as they are willing to endure the 
inconvenience of shift work for the higher pay generally associated with it. 
Table 21 seems to support this hypothesis. It is seen that persons working 
during the daytime had an overtime rate of only 9% as compared to 14% 
among those who usually worked nights and/or weekends. The overtime 
rate was further observed to be the highest—16.6%—among those who 
usually worked both at night and on Saturdays, followed by those who 
usually worked at night only (15.8%) and on Saturdays only (13.5%). 


TABLE 21. Overtime Rates by Usual Time of Work by Sex for Paid 
Workers for Week Ending June 17, 1967, Canada 


Male Both sexes 


°000 % °000 % °000 


Usual time of work 


Nightser... Rowe. ibs ele ead: 15.8 
SOUT AINS LS ctoccchiceaiies sieeates vale 13.5 
Nights and Saturdays ................ 16.6 
Saturdays and Sundays.............. 12.4 
Nights, Saturdays and Sundays 12s oO 


Not nights, Saturdays or Sun- 


OOO Oooo eee TED E SS EO EEOD SORTED SEES BOOe 


FOC COeF OOO SHOE Oe OOO DEES DOLE OEE E OS 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


Regional Distribution 


Overtime and premium paid rates by region are shown in Table 22 
below. The overtime rates showed only slight variations in this respect 
and the premium paid rates even less, with the exception of the province of 
Quebec. This province reported a relatively low overtime rate, 9.7%, and a 
relatively high premium paid rate. This strange result is probably due, at 
least partly, to a combination of two factors, namely, the definition of 
Overtime adopted in the survey and the circumstances Surrounding Expo 67. 
According to the survey definition, overtime workers were those working 
longer than their usual hours in the survey week. But the survey week 


en 


occurred shortly after the opening of Expo which still involved some new 
construction activity and which had been calling forth prodigious efforts 
from Quebec workers for some months past. If, as seems likely, a large 
number of workers had been working overtime for some considerable period, 


they would fail to report themselves as working overtime in the survey 
week. 


TABLE 22. Overtime and Premium Paid Rates of Paid Workers for 
Week Ending June 17, 1967, by Region 


. Premium 
; Overtime : 
Region Total overtitie hae paid 
rate 
’000 per cent 

CANONS GMS ER Se Nc 0 a a 512 56 eta) 10.9 44.6 
RRR Geet eee en iees sacs vets ceseossecs 1, 744 169 110 9.7 65.1 
CO EU et Pe Ea Coie send issn teshicn ness 2, 389 ote 138 11.4 48.9 
Be I 2s sad son scnnd sonaseue 908 126 58 1a..9 46.0 
BCS POOLS collec ccs Sevcsceese 606 42 35 11.9 48.6 
CEE) Pa ES US 6, 158 695 360 11.3 51.8 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


Overtime and Unemployment 


Both overtime and multiple jobholding may be thought of as possible 
obstacles in the way of creating more employment. To be strictly accurate, 
the question is not one of creating more employment but more jobs; in other 
words, of redistributing the demand for man-hours (at a given wage rate) 
among more people. 


Employers choose to extend the hours of existing employees at a 
premium rate when it is cheaper than hiring and training new workers. It 
has been observed that there is very little overtime in industries in which 
part-time workers are easily available and jobs require little or no training, 
such as retail trade and restaurants. In some occupations the employer 
may also be prevented from additional hiring because of a restrictive 
contract with the union. 


It is quite likely that further restrictions on overtime work in the form 
of an enhanced premium rate or a reduction in the statutory maximum of 
overtime hours would lead to the creation of more jobs. However, the 
resulting increase in the marginal labour costs would also adversely affect 


the demand for labour. 


CHAPTER VI 


MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 


The last and numerically-the least important group working long hours 
consists of those working at more than one job. According to the 1967 
survey, multiple jobholders numbered 222,000 which was less than a third 
of those reporting overtime and a mere 3% of the total employed. As men- 
tioned previously, there is reason to believe that moonlighting has been 
under-reported due to factors such as Social disapproval, but the amount of 
under-reporting is unknown. 


Table 23 compares numbers and rates of multiple jobholding in June 
1967 with an earlier Canadian survey in 1961 and with. the U.S. in May 
1966. In Canada the percentage of multiple jobholders increased from 2.2% 
in 1961 to 3.1% in 1967—the latter compared with a rate of 5% in the United 
States.?7 The U.S. figure would have been higher still if the definition had 
included self-employed in more than one job as in the Canadian survey. 


47 Harvey &. Hamble. op. cre. p. 1s. 


TABLE 23. Employed by Number of Jobs and Sex in July 1961 and 
June 1967, Canada, and May 1966, United States 


States 
1961 1967 1966 


’000 
4,554 | 4, 834 | 44, 540 | 1,694 | 2, 209 


Female 


Canada 


With (One s}ODVOUL 5 tees acer a 


With two or more jobs: 
NIP aca ac 2 se ec ate Gate Wer apne ere oe 
Rate seni c. Sperry eRe A ORE RA a hes hei 


TOtal empl OY Ode cisescessteesece ree 


127 192 | 3,046 14 30 
2at 3.8 6.4 O48 Deo 


4,681 | 5,025 | 47,586 | 1, 708) 2,239 


Both sexes 
United United 
1966 1961 1967 1966 


’000 
WLEN OMe Gb Onl Vice iweb en ie eee aie ee 25, 588 6, 248 7,043 40,426 
With two or more jobs: 
ND i Pac alin eee oe oe ose, ee ee 590 141 Bo 3, 636 
FRI G sico tna Re AMD ee hee daca Sue eee ae % DES PA Pe Sal 4.9 
Total employ ed.2:..6.4. 388s 26, 178 6, 389 7, 265 73, 764 


__ Sources: See: Multiple Jobholding in Canada 1960-61, a. joint study by Sta- 
tistics Canada and the Department of Labour (Ottawa:Information Canada); Monthly 
Labor Review, XC, No. 10, U.S. Department of Labor (October 1967). 
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Personal Characteristics 


. Tables 24 and 25 summarize the personal Characteristics of multiple 
jobholders. Generally speaking, they have much the same characteristics 
aS Overtime workers. That is, they are predominantly male with a male 
worker three times as likely to moonlight as a female; the moonlighting 
rate is higher for married males who accounted for nearly three quarters of 
all moonlighters although they account for less than half of all workers; and 
the peak incidence occurs in the age groups between 25 and 44, AUN fie 
provides evidence of a strong element of economic motivation, as would be 
expected, and a close relationship to family circumstances. 


TABLE 24. Multiple Jobholders by Sex and Marital Status for Week 
Ending June 17, 1967, Canada 


’000 "000 To 

BUY Ee es Miu cine seus ted osc : 16 : 
Be Uy stsaeae sass ances ; 14 ; 

RR TREN <hasdaiiaiesca site ove ° 30 i 


1 The multiple jobholding rate is the per cent of employed persons holding two 
or more jobs. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


Both sexes 


Marital status 


Youth and vigour would seem to be important attributes in the de- 
manding circumstances of holding down two jobs. Although the rate of 
multiple jobholding is low for the very young, presumably due to their 
part-time and part-year attachment to the labour force, it rises to a peak 
between 25 and 34 and declines only fractionally after age 34. Indeed, the 
rate for persons 55-64 years is not far below those of workers in their 


prime ages. 


Persons classed as ‘‘self-employed’’ on their principal jobs had a 
higher rate of multiple jobholding than the wage and salaried employees 
(Table 26). In fact, self-employment* plays a greater role in moonlighting 
than is suggested by this table which supplies class of worker status for 
the first job only. The 16% classified as self-employed on the first job 
may be compared with the results of the 1961 survey which found that 56% 
ofall moonlighters were self-employed in one or both jobs. It is unfortunate 
that the 1967 survey did not collect data on the second job but the United 
States evidence supports the earlier Canadian survey in that a high pro- 
portion are self-employed in the first or second job, or both. 
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TABLE 25. Multiple Jobholding Rate by Age for Week Ending 
June 17, 1967 


Multiple job- 
holding rate 


Total 


Age employed 


Holding 2 or 
more jobs 


°000 


14.2719 VOAES, cccevcassctoncsevetamuminsdoamacomeses ae | 
ZO Dae) BE? TA AS eee a autos cee Nee tacaes 2.4 
PT. ae Mer errr hs eee Cpoenee er. G Bae 
SEY: (RUM Aee Mere GES sorte ees he LC Seo 
BS Be OW ac ahectese couedaste ies La tema nte mrettee 3.3 
Bie Gar eb cue teen: Heiner rere 228 


GSrVears ANd OVEL sae terecitesccseemtarenueates 


Ab 8.8 OS olcctds. caksacersisetonneaeeieneentes 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


An important attribute of self-employment is flexible hours which 
facilitate moonlighting, and an opportunity to get started in business by 
working part-time in it while retaining the security of a regular job. The 
objective would be to leave the old job once a degree of success in busi- 
ness has been attained. 


TABLE 26. Multiple Jobholding by Class of Worker (Primary Job) 
for Week Ending June 17, 1967 


Total Holding 2 or 
employed more jobs 


Seli-emploved nies ee 4.0 
NIB DOL) cupv tera usactet Mere se er ee te 


Multiple job- 


Class of worker (primary job) holding rate 


All classes 


-- Amount to small to be expressed. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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Occupations and Industries 


Tables 27 and 28 give distributions of multiple jobholders by occupa- 
tion and industry of the principal job. The occupational grouping ‘‘transport 
and communications’’ showed the highest rate. This group covers such 
frequently cited moonlighters as postmen and taxi drivers. The postman’s 
regular work day begins and ends early and the job is rather low paid. The 
taxi driver, on the other hand, is mostly a self-employed person who sets 
his own hours and it is this flexibility which permits him to work at a 
second job. 


TABLE 2%. Multiple Jobholding Rate and Median Annual Income 
by Occupation, 1967 


Holding | Multiple | Median 
Occupation 2 jobs a income 
fs or more rate in 1967 
WME SOUTER tery htt. vs adscaedhcessrnecasnedccsetsts 2.4 
Ne Ue strc oak cab nd dy du saiows <aceduohensdas ae | 1,015 
BrotesiOnA) and Cechnical ....,...2.cd0- 6 6,183 
ee Rte Aut cabs vena dubs sotuasscciespensiags 6 ap 792 
Fee an. erst bins Pen thdsseotdstmacssoter sense 20 3,699 
EPICS COMO CTOAIONE inios.eseressfanourcernndbeneds 4 2,652 
Transport ANG COMMUNICATION | v........nserccsese .0 5, 056 
BO OTOL Ss cn taseutnesersecesssersnee covsanhe 23 
Bier e SETAIUSIICN, C6C. 0) lici...coscarceseenos Pee 5,329 
Bee dsp M ENE 20s, ocak siecle Jechge,asadvenvesstessceect ro 3,655 
Primary workers (farmers, fishermen, etc.) .0 2, 654 


— 


All OCCUPATIONS .............cccsccrescersescceeanes 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967,Statistics Canada and Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada 1967, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 13 -534)(Ottawa: 
Information Canada). 


Among industries transportation is followed by agriculture, forestry 
and fishing. Agriculture contains a high proportion of self-employed per- 
sons who, as previously mentioned, tend to have flexible work schedules 
and frequently a strong financial incentive to take a second job. Paid 
workers on farms also tend to have quite flexible hours enabling them to 
pick up some other job and their earnings are also low. 
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TABLE 28. Multiple Jobholding by Industry for Week Ending 
June 17, 1967 


Total Holding Multiple 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing etc. ...... 


Mines and manufacturin  \icic..uceseee seme 29 
CONSEUCDIONN saccuctecsereteesenectpesanecorcsseannere 3.4 
Transportation, communication etc..... 4.0 
Trade, finance and other services’? .... 2.68 


All inGUSWWIOS 4.05255 cet ee cc wees tenes 


1 Includes insurance, real estate, community, business and personal services 
and public administration. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


Agriculture plays a more important role in dual jobholding than is 
revealed in these tables due to its disproportionate share in second jobs. 
Many non-farmers in the rural communities probably also find part-time 
work on farms at the peak of seasonal activities. Once again evidence 
has to be drawn fromthe earlier study. According to the 1961 Canadian 
Survey 35% of the multiple jobholders were farmers or farm workers on one 
or both jobs. This compared with their 11% share of all employed persons. 


Unskilled workers (labourers) were another group with a relatively 
high proportion of moonlighters (Table 27). This group is scattered among 
many industries and is characterized by the second lowest?* median 
income of all non-agricultural occupations. Like agricultural workers 
they have a strong financial motive for seeking extra earnings through 
another job. There is also a possibility that some of these workers were 
employed at more than one casual job during the survey week which 
resulted in their enumeration as multiple jobholders even though they 
actually worked for 40 hours or less. 


The construction industry showed an above average moonlighting 
rate which, to some extent, reflects that many construction workers have 
to work for more than one employer for a regular week’s work. They are 
also frequently known to work as self-employed in their second jobs. 


*° The median income of ‘‘service and recreation’? workers was lower than 
that of labourers. However, ‘‘service and recreation’? includes a much higher pro- 


portion of part-time female workers. For males labourers had the lowest median 
income. 
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Workers in mining and manufacturing industries followed the national 
average pattern in multiple jobholding. Blue collar workers in manufacturing 
as well as in other industries had a somewhat above average rate and 
accounted for a third of all multiple jobholders. 


To summarize these findings, it appears thatoccupations and industries 
with relatively high rates of multiple jobholding have one or more of the 
following characteristics for a significant number of their workers: (1) 


self-employment; (2) shift work; (3) flexible work schedules; and (4) low 
income. 


Moonlighting and Hours of Work 


It is frequently assumed that a positive correlation exists between 
moonlighting and short hours. In other words, persons fortunate enough to 
have a short workweek are believed likely to seek additional employment 
instead of enjoying more leisure. Survey data present some confirmation 
of this belief in that the highest rate of multiple jobholding obtained for 
part-time workers —those working 15 to 34 hours in a principal job (see 
Table 29). For persons working above 44 hours on the principal job, the 
rate declined as the hours of work increased. 


TABLE 29. Multiple Jobholding Rate and Average Hours Worked at 
Second Job by Hours of Work at Principal Job for Week Ending 
June 17, 1967 


Multiple Average 
jobholding | hours worked 
rate at second job 


Holding 
d 2 jobs 
or more 


Total 
employe 


Hours worked at 
principal job 


re y se 
ion es 4.3 $233 
257 aa“ 5.4 16.3 
35759 ~ ** 200 133% 
40 gi ane 15.4 
44-44 ~ ** 4.0 4655 
A554. ** aia Lo 8 
55 hours and over 2.3 AS 
Totals 5 15.2 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


But the association is not always of this kind. Within the 35 -44 
hours group, which accounts for nearly three quarters of all full-time 
workers, we find that the shorter hours group (35-39) had a lower multiple 
jobholding rate than the group working 40 hours, while the longer hours 
group (41-44) was associated with a higher rate. 
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Table 29 also provides information on average hours on the second 
job by hours worked on the first job. It has some disturbing information 
about the large number of Canadians who work very long hours: 23,000 
persons working 55 hours and over in their principal job also worked an 
average of 15 hours in their second jobs; similarly, 39,000 persons working 
between 45 and 54 hours on their principal job also worked nearly 15 hours, 
on the average, in their second jobs. 


One also observes a lack of any systematic relationship between 
hours of work at the principal and the second job. For those working 
15-24 hours at the principal job, the average hours in the second were 
11.3; yet we find an average of 15.2 hours in the second job for those 
working 55 hours and over at the principal job. This probably indicates 
that once a person has decided to take an additional job, the time spent on 
it depends more upon the nature of the opportunity than the time spent on the 
principal job. 


Multiple Jobholding and Shift Work 


Multiple jobholding rates by usual time of work at the principal job 
are traced in Table 30. Persons working on weekdays only had a lower 
rate of moonlighting than those whose schedule included weekends and/or 
nights. In particular, those working nights at the principal job held a 
second job more frequently than others. 


TABLE 30. Multiple Jobholding Rate for Paid Workers by Usual 
Time of Work for Week Ending June 17, 1967 


Holding 
2 jobs 
or more 


Multiple 
jobholding 
rate 


Usual time of work Total workers 


PUT BIS ix ces ssteeste the take eee ets nee 
Paturday Ss Lae is ee ee 
Sundays 


CCCP OHH OHO TOFD SOHC OE OESEDEOCOSEOLOHESSL OS OOOEOE OS 


Nights and Sarirdays oes cases: 4.0 
Nights and-Sundays 22.5. eye eee cael 
Saturdays and Sunday.co. 4c cae ee Sea 
Nights, Saturdays and Sundays .......... 2.8 


Not nights, Saturdays or Sundays ...... 


Ce Oo Oe Sema Oe SEH EOE SeOsOseDOESESLOLOLOLES ESOS 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 
Source: Monthly labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 
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The above findings suggest that those working on weekends and/or 
nights on their primary job find more spare time during weekdays to devote 
to another job and more opportunities to do so. The concept of a person 
working nights on the principal job and during the day at the second is 
quite opposite to the popular notion of a regular job during the day and a 


Supplementary one at night?° (which led to the cOining of the phrase 
‘*moonlighter’’). 


Persons who worked only on weekdays at their principal job (although 
their rate is lower) accounted for 94,000 or half of all multiple jobholders;: 
this compares with their share of 60% of all workers. 


Regional Distribution 


Multiple jobholding rates for the five geographic regions are shown in 
Table 31. The highest rate was observed in the Prairie Region —the three 
provinces there containing nearly one fourth of all moonlighters while 
constituting 17% of the total employed. The higher rate in the Prairies 
seems to reflect the relatively high proportion of farmers and farm workers. 


+4 Although the question sought information on work Schedule for the principal 
job there is a possibility that some respondents supplied this information about 
the second job. 


TABLE 31. Multiple Jobholders by Region for Week Ending 
June 17, 1967 


Region Total Bh Perm be 
employed or more rate 
% 
RRO Brees tec ce hunk. sadaapeédesedupatupraceenes 600 14 2.3 
RN ape tee lect ake tena sdoenestieys steer ay-eesenseneaon 2, 034 47 2.0 
TAT Gis 21 SSE SNe. seas cbcoaendensenss te 2, 103 86 3.2 
Besa ons sv navidennssevensneesneovaveas 1, 231 52 4.2 
BTS WCE OMUMDIA 522.5 .5-0c00s.0secocccceossebssecoes 696 22 Rn 
AAA id iho asp fenea annie dseckdoeeeess 7, 265 222 3.4 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, June 1967, Statistics Canada. 


Ontario and British Columbia ranked next with a multiple jobholding 
rate of 3.2%. These two provinces are noted for better economic oppor- 
tunities which would include opportunities for moonlighting. Lack of 
opportunities, on the other hand, might be responsible for the lower rates 
in both Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. 
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Comparison with 1961 


The number of multiple jobholders increased by nearly 60% between 
July 1961 and June 1967 and the fraction of total employment from 2.2%°%° 
to 3.1%. The increase would probably have been greater if the agricultural 
labour force had not declined markedly during this period (from 11.4% of 
the labour force to 7.6%). Whether the higher rate in 1967 reflects a trend 
or the result of a comparatively lower unemployment rate cannot be as- 
certained due to the lack of a sufficient number of observations. However, 
preliminary results from the June 1969 monthly Labour Force Survey show 
that less than 2% of employed persons held more than one job during that 
month when the unemployment rate was 4.6%, up nearly 1% from June 1967. 


The proportion of female moonlighters increased from 10% to 14% of 
the total. Married men continued to form the bulk of the dual jobholders 
although their share of the total declined slightly from 77% to 72%. Men in 
the age group 25-44 formed a majority in both 1961 and 1967. 


The importance of agriculture also declined, as would be expected — 
11% of moonlighters with their primary job in agriculture in 1967 as against 
19% in 1961. This was due once again to the reduced importance of agri- 
culture as an employer of labour. The rate of multiple jobholding in agri- 
cultural occupations remained constant. The proportion of moonlighters 
with a blue collar principal job increased from 33% to 41% while that of 
the white collar workers remained nearly unchanged. The proportion de- 
clined in agriculture and construction but rose in other sectors, particularly 
in transportation and communication. 


Multiple Jobholding and Unemployment 


Multiple jobholding is frequently criticized on the grounds of equity. 
It is considered unfair that one section of the labour force should hold 
two jobs while another is unemployed due to a lack of sufficient job 
Opportunities. To determine whether or not this view has implications for 
public policy one really needs information on second jobs which, as 
stated, was not collected in the 1967 survey. However, data that are 
available are sufficient to cast some doubt on the amount of potential 
benefit to the unemployed. 


In the first place, almost all moonlighting activity is of a part-time 
nature. In June 1967, less than 5% of all multipie jobholders worked for 
more than 35 hours on their second jobs. On the other hand, very few un- 
employed persons seek part-time work; their number in the survey week was 
23,000—less than 10% of all unemployed persons. 


*° The average rate of multiple jobholding in 1960-61 was 2.6% on the basis 
of four quarterly surveys conducted in October 1960, January, April and July 1961. 
However, the rate of 2.2% in July 1961 seems to be the most comparable figure 
with June 1967. 
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Secondly, it is clear from the earlier Canadian survey as well as 
from surveys of multiple jobholders in the United States that a majority of 
moonlighters are self-employed on one or both jobs. While such a job 
provides a supplementary source of income, it is not certain that the 
self-employed are in direct competition with the unemployed for the work 
they are performing. Indeed, it seems rather unlikely unless the unemployed 
have the same skills. 


CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


While the 8-hour day and the 5-day week have constituted a standard 
workweek in Canada for many years, there remains a sizeable minority in 
the labour force which works longer. A 1967 survey showed most of this 
group working at least 45 hours and a high proportion more than 55 hours 
in the reference week. 


Defined as persons working more than a 40-hour week, ‘‘long-hours 
workers’’ in the survey included persons working overtime or holding a 
second job. But by far the largest sub-group was the 1.5 million paid 
workers who reported that they ‘‘usually’’ worked more than 40 hours. The 
survey results are in Sharp contrast to collective bargaining agreements — 
almost all of which prescribe a ceiling of 40 hours or leSs —and to govern- 
ment legislation on hours. Federal legislation (covering workers in in- 
dustries under federal jurisdiction) imposes a 40 hour limit and most 
provincial legislation uses either a 40 or a 44 hour maximum. While it is 
reasonably assumed that some persons working long hours do so through 
choice, the very large number of such workers suggests there is a sub- 
stantial segment of the work force which has not benefited, directly or 
indirectly, from collective bargaining, and which also lies beyond the 
reach of government restrictions on hours. 


Overtime workers —defined as persons working more than usual hours 
on their principal job in the Survey week —were less than half the size of 
the group reporting that they ‘‘usually’’ worked more than 40 hours. Of the 
overtime workers only half received any premium pay for their work. The 
other half were presumably compensated at their regular wage rate or were 
not compensated at all. 


Moonlighting did not seem to play a very important part in long-hours 
work. The number of multiple jobholders—both paid workers and self- 
employed—was 222,000 which is less than one third of the paid workers 
reporting overtime. Moreover, many of them would have been counted as 
long-hours workers without the second job because they worked 41 hours 
or more on their principal job. 


Moonlighting appears to be less prevalent in Canada than in the 
United States. In the 1967 survey multiple jobholders accounted for 3.1% 
of total employment; in the United States the rate is generally over 5%. 
Moreover, the Canadian rate for 1967 applies to a period of low unem- 
ployment. Other Canadian surveys conducted when the unemployment rate 
was higher—in 1961 and 1969—both showed multiple jobholding rates in 
the neighbourhood of 2%. 


Workers with long hours —whether regularly working long hours, work- 
ing overtime or holding a second job —Shared some common characteristics. 
They were predominantly male, married and in the 25-44 age group. 
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Among industry sectors, agriculture Showed the highest proportion of 
employees reporting that they usually worked long hours. (Since only em- 
ployees were questioned concerning usual hours, the survey does not 
reveal the extent of long-hours work among farmers who make up the bulk 
labour force in agriculture. As would be expected, a high percentage of 
farmers reported long hours in the survey week, which occurred in June.) 
Fishing and forestry also showed a high proportion of long-hours workers. 


Outside the primary sector the highest proportions of long-hours 
workers were found in trade and construction—roughly one third in each 
case. Service industries and the combined category ‘‘transportation, com- 
munications and other utilities’’ ranked fairly high and the latter claimed 
the highest rate for multiple jobholding of any industry. 


The incidence of overtime work followed a somewhat different pattern. 
The construction industry had the highest proportion of overtime workers, 
closely followed by the combined categories ‘‘mining and manufacturing’’ 
and ‘‘transportation, communications and other utilities’’. An above- 
average proportion of overtime workers in all three industries received 
premium pay. 


The relationship between usual hours and incidence of overtime is an 
interesting one. According to the survey, persons with usual hours of 40 
or less (on the principal job) were less likely to be working overtime than 
persons who usually worked 41 to 48 hours. The incidence of overtime was 
higher still for persons usually working more than 48 hours. On the other 
hand, the groups with longer ‘‘usual’’ hours were less likely to be receiv- 
ing premium pay for overtime. 


For multiple jobholding, the results were as expected in that the 
highest incidence obtained for part-time workers and rates declined for 
workers with the longest hours on their principal job. However, within the 
dominant 35 to 44 hours group, it was found that the multiple jobholding 
rate rose as hours on the principal job increased. 


Work schedules also appear to have some bearing on long hours. 
Persons who usually work on weekdays only tended to work fewer hours 
than those who usually worked on weekends and/or nights. 


A higher proportion of workers in the Atlantic Region, Quebec and the 
Prairies would be classified as long-hours workers than in Ontario and 
British Columbia. No significant variation was found in overtime rates 
with the exception of Quebec whose higher rate probably resulted from the 
special circumstances surrounding Expo 67. 


The Prairie Region showed the highest rate of multiple jobholding 
(4.2%). This is very close to the rate in the agricultural industry. The 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec had rates below the Canadian average, 
possibly reflecting fewer job opportunities. 
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Comparison with United States 


The proportion of Americans working longer than 40 hours is similar 
to that of Canadians and the long-hours workers Share many characteristics 
with their Canadian counterparts. They are predominantly prime-age males 
and are more than proportionally represented in agriculture, fishing and 
forestry, and in the managerial occupations. 


There is, however, a major difference between the two countries in 
the composition of long-hours workers. ‘‘Long hours’’ in the United States 
owe less to long standard hours and more to overtime work and multiple 
jobholding. A higher percentage of Americans receive premium pay. Of the 
total number who work 41 hours or more, two in five American workers 
receive premium pay as compared to just one in five in Canada 


One cause of this disparity may be differences in legislation govern- 
ing hours of work. Most American workers are covered by federal regula- 
tions restricting maximum working hours in a week to forty. But working 
hours in Canada are governed by a multiplicity of federal and provincial 
legislation with varying coverage and standards. It appears that a much 
larger proportion of Canadian workers are beyond the reach of effective 
legislation on standard hours and overtime than is the case in the United 
States. 


Long Hours and Unemployment 


This study did not lead to firm conclusions but it does suggest some 
tentative-answers to the question of whether multiple jobholders and over- 
time workers are denying job opportunities to the unemployed. 


The effect of moonlighting does not seem very important. In the first 
place, many persons with two jobs are working part-time in both jobs and 
most of the secondary jobs provide only part-time work. Most unemployed 
persons, on the other hand, are seeking full-time work. Then, too, many 
of the secondary jobs take the form of self-employment. They are in effect 
created by the individual concerned and although they might reduce the 
market for the same product or service offered by others they cannot be 
said to take away from the existing stock of jobs. 


The effects of overtime and of long standard hours are more difficult 
to assess. On the face of it, stricter statutory maxima on standard hours 
and wider application should lead to the opening up of additional job op- 
portunities. So should a ban or stricter curbs on overtime —e.g. raising 
premium pay or lowering the number of hours after which premium rates are 
paid. But how much extra employment could be created by thése means is 
another question. A sizeable number of long-hours workers are self-em- 
ployed or in managerial or professional careers for which hours legislation 
is neither feasible nor desirable. Moreover, there are definite advantages 
to the employer in using his existing work force more intensively rather 
than hiring new employees and the effect of tighter overtime requirements 
is not necessarily to increase the amount of new hiring. While stricter 
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legislation would increase labour costs it is still possible that the higher 
costs would be outweighed by the advantages of using overtime. And it is 
also possible that higher labour costs would have the effect of reducing 
effective demand for labour. In neither case would new jobs be created. 


As noted, the limited body of data examined does not permit a full 
assessment of the effectiveness of reduced working hours as a means to 
increase job opportunities to the unemployed. Certain limits have been 
detected and it seems probable that the possibilities are of a smaller 
magnitude than is the popular impression. . 


There are, of course, other arguments for reducing working hours and 
in directing attention to the size of the long-hours segment this study 
might initiate the more exhaustive examination that is needed. 


APPENDIX A 


Regression Analysis for Cyclical Behaviour of Long-hours Workers 


Simple multiple linear regression equations were used to estimate the 
impact of the unemployment rate on long hours. The basic form of the equa- 
tions used was: 


Y = G2) eel eee 
where, 


Y = Non-agricultural workers working 55 hours and over, 45-54 
hours and 41- 44 hours respectively, 


T = Trend and 


X = Unemployment rate. 


Qo, a, and a, are the constant and the regression coefficients for 
Trend and Unemployment respectively, while « is the term representing 
random elements. The unemployment series was lagged 3, 2, 1, 0, -1, -2, 
and —3 months respectively to see if long hours follow or precede unem- 
ployment in the economy. 


Data 


The analysis used seasonally adjusted time-series data from the 
monthly Labour Force Survey. Regressions involving 55 hours and over and 
45-54 hours used monthly observations for the 1953-69 period while those 
involving 41-44 hours used the 1960-69 period because the earlier data 
were not tabulated. 


The unemployment rate in Canada for all persons in the labour force 
was used aS a measure of X. For long hours (Y), non-agricultural workers 
who reported working 41 hours and longer in the monthly Labour Force 
Survey were treated as long-hours workers. However, this group was thought 
to be too broad to show any meaningful relationships which were likely to 
be concealed by movements within the group. Therefore, it was decided to 
measure the effect of unemployment separately for three groups, viz., 41- 
44 hours, 45-54 hours and 55 hours and over. The series were adjusted for 
seasonal variations with the application of the same method as is used for 
adjusting the labour force data. 


Results 


Tables Al, A2, and A383 give the summary results of the regression 
analyses relating to 55 hours and over, 45-54 hours and 41-44 hours 
respectively. 
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TABLE A1. Coefficients ofRegression Analysis, 55 Hours and Over 


Unem- 
ployment 


Lag Constant | Time 


DPTOMN INST ee seosssskesdas-coscusesensndsdavedseo sa Hebe 1.66 
(0. 4) 

2 AMOR ENS » cascne ee ee arte cae Meakin dev Rteses - 0.8 1.66 
(0.3) 

RAGES GLACE =, ARO RS | AI hy Soe oa i a - 0.5 1.66 
(Osi) 

‘Ale THRO TG LER eI IR ed dil Al =, 5 Ts OG 
(0. 2) 

SSUES CL S00 | ae ae ap a = 0.4 1.62 
(0.2) 

Dr PeITNOML CLUS Vas Fe ochre cee ce eee sereceacseeceectensts - 0.9 1. 66 
(0. 4) 

Sa MIMOLIEIUSD Seaton secre tect ose csstetaetes vctesnce LebT 
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Note: Figures in brackets denote t values. 
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TABLE A 2. Coefficients of Regression Analysis, 45-54 Hours 


Unem- 


oe ae ployment R2 ae 
fe) 

OUTINGS (18 8 Voss Oost 2 1089.1 0.2 | - 34.9 2-08 
Calatyy 2"t) C93) 

DET NOVEE | Cs ed NO Se a 1095.4 OF2 a=" 35r9 2.06 
C5201) (22 G6) (956) 

MTU Ne Peta chet bask cekcocels vacnones eas 1098.7 OF 2 aeSi36RS 242 
Car, o.) (225) (9.6) 

TROT She Oe Pe ap hoe Shi dees dodo cesses 28. 0 G.2 - 39.2 2.09 
(55.1) ok) (10. 8) 

etl TIMOL TTT teeter t aces etek coe nsrscsbeaacssieceses i Ne Nar era 0.2. |= 36.8 2.14 
(53.9) (1.9) (10,5) 

mee TVRCHIULN Hime eesgb tes ooh dads dees dee weebecssceeees 1120.9 Oo i woe Seale 
COove) Om se ( 10.-5) 

SBA) CH NETE  A Sete, Oe ieee eee eee i is Bs Oost - 39.6 2,20 
(52.6) 6 Bese. £103 5) 


Note: Figures in brackets denote t values. 
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TABLE A3. Coefficients of Regression Analysis, 41-44 Hours 


Unem- 


Constant Time ployment 


R2 dw 


Lag 


PV OTUBENG + cralecaueGaleessecescreh seas ae senet meee 343.6 


111,01 91¢ § 6 toed Semen, | seyret AN CN 98). te te 346. 1 


Note: Figures in brackets denote t values. 


APPENDIX B 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AND DEFINITIONS 


This report is based mainly on the data collected in the monthly 
Labour Force Survey for the week ending June 17, 1967. Data from other 
labour force surveys as well as the Department of Labour’s documents on 
working conditions were also extensively used. 


Scope of Monthly Labour Force Survey 


In the monthly Labour Force Survey interviews are carried out in ap- 
proximately 30,000 households chosen by area sampling methods across 
the country. The sample used in this survey has been designed to represent 
all persons in the population 14 years of age and over and residing in 
Canada with the exception of residents of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, Indians living on reservations, inmates of institutions, and members 
of the armed forces. These excluded categories amount to about 3% of the 
population 14 years of age and over. Estimates derived from a sample 
Survey are subject to sampling and other kinds of error. This aspect is 
discussed further under the heading ‘‘Reliability of Estimates’’. 


Questions on Hours Worked in June 1967 


The following questions were asked in the survey relating to multiple 
jobholding and hours of work. 


1. How many hours did this person work last week? 


2. Did this person work at more than one job last week? 
(Include: ‘‘OWN BUSINESS’’ and ‘‘Unpaid family work’’ as well as 
“Paid work’”) If so, 


3. How many hours did this person work at his PRINCIPAL JOB last week? 
4. Was this person marked as a paid worker? If so, 


5. Did this person work any OVERTIME hours last week at his PRINCI- 
PAL JOB? Iso, 


6. Are all overtime hours this person worked included in the hours you 
said this person worked last week? 


7. Did this person get a higher rate of pay for overtime worked last week? 
If so, 


8. When did the overtime rate start? 
41-48 hours 
49 hours or more 
Not covered by above (Explain) 


9. At PRINCIPAL JOB how many hours does this person usually work? 
40 hours or less 
41-48 hours 
49 hours or more 


Sees 


10. At PRINCIPAL JOB does this person usually work 
Nights? (6 p.m. to 6 a.m.) 
Saturday? 
Sunday? 


Definitions 


The following are definitions of terms used in the Labour Force Survey 
and employed in this study. 


Labour force—The civilian labour force is composed of the civilian 
non-institutional population 14 years of age and over who, during the 
reference week, were employed or unemployed. 


Employed —The employed include all persons who, during the refer- 
ence week: 


(a) did any work for pay or profit; 


(b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; or 


(c) had a job but were not at work because of bad weather, illness, in- 
dustrial dispute, or vacation, or because they were taking time off for 
other reasons. 


Persons who had jobs but did not work during the reference week and 
who also looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons with- 
out work and seeking work. 


Unemployed —The unemployed include all persons who, through the 
reference week: 


(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the refer- 
ence week and were looking for work; or would have been looking for 
work except that they were temporarily ill, were on indefinite or pro- 
longed lay off; or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity, or 


(b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be 
called back to a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 
days. 


Reliability of Estimates 


Sampling error—The estimates in this report are based on a sample of 
households. Somewhat different figures might have been taken using the 
same questionnaires, enumerators, supervisors, processing, etc. This 
difference is called the sampling error of the estimates. In the design and 
processing of the Labour Force Survey extensive efforts have been made 
to minimize the sampling error. The sampling error (expressed as a per- 
cent of the estimate it refers to) is not the same for all estimates; of two 
estimates the larger one will likely have a smaller per cent sampling error, 
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and of two estimates of the same size the one referring to a characteristic 
more evenly distributed across the country will tend to have a smaller per 
cent sampling variability. Also, estimates relating to age and sex are. 
usually more reliable than other estimates of comparable size. 


Non-sampling errors—Errors which are not related to sampling may 
occur at almost every phase of a survey operation. Enumerators may mis- 
understand instructions, respondents may make errors in answering ques- 
tions, the answers may be incorrectly entered on the questionnaires and 
errors may be introduced in the processing and tabulation of the data. All 
these errors are called non-sampling errors. Some of the non-sampling 
errors will usually balance out over a large number of observations but 
systematically-occurring errors will contribute to biases. Non-sampling 
errors can be reduced by a careful design of questionnaires, intensive 
training and supervision of enumerators and a thorough control of the pro- 
cessing operation. In general, the more personal and more subjective in- 
quiries are subject to larger errors. Also, data referring to persons with 
less stable labour force status will have relatively large non-sampling 
errors. 
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TABLE C1. Percentage of Workers Working 45 Hours and Over 
in Canada 1952-69, Total, Agricultural, Non-agricultural 
and Paid Workers 


45 hours and over 


Paid 
a All Agricul- ea 
workers tural agricul- 
tural) 

LO 25 ts csi aie alec eve vs ugh Ghent waeae same dean a6 3159 
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12 St RUE ei ot OE aM Gs cH S ere eM eee oe 22s 9 
DO ee ee Mcee i caenh cyte eels sa rauads vues yea la tit 20 acc 
EO CNM ea dcarest inc cntace ser vcnn vey ies sav can cuwvocavesas deus eo 2109 
AGN See rete ree sv sah tinh one uaiteel ave ousaes re) 21h 
TO Cee erates ect di aieahe Seusnacne tae varoanaeesnaentaeevdoaedlt 6 21.4 
RED yume aaste ys exits ak aus cass nvncd cat ganeaaa cs oan cis mn <a chaeranee dacs 4 21.6 
TG errata e spe dodes «Sates eects antna ssh vee AN pnasda\ dae 26 2128 
BOG he eae cen ne poeta Ste eas Boren ce ane conan oases ted | Ph ae | 
BEGG We ae cans a seepeaies eau ceeds ornaeetecsetas usvcverieewls ae 2he2 
PRG Serer sav eve goure cCivs asiegscnes eaten pasweuneerteieae toast 4 20.0 
BO tear sen oes wh cage ace ys daria a sade un see A. 18.8 
Wed SD Pero re cee, cctetesw eben rete nk yc sy 0800 wwevaveninede a6 18.0 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE C2. Percentage of Workers Working 55 Hours and Over 
in Canada, 1952-69, Total, Agricultural, 
Non-agricultural and Paid Workers 


55 hours and over 


Year Paid 
All Agricul- | _ Nom- | workers 


workers tural G poe a a Nee 


tural) 
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Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada. 
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